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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


} ip age is a lull in the international affairs of Furope. 
The French Note to Germany on the ** Security Pact,” 
so worded finally as to carry with it the endorsement 
ofthe British Government, was handed to Dr. Stresemann 
on Tuesday. But we shall authoritative 
information of its contents until Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
makes a full statement in the House of 
probably next Wednesday. Until 
lectures as to the details of the Note nor exhortations 


not have 
Conmimons, 
then neither con- 
to the Governments will avail to clucidate or improve 
the situation. But there is reason for hope that it will 
take us a step forward towards the confidence and good 
If it is really fair 
will 
will 


will that Kurope needs so bitterly. 
to those on both sides of the Rhineland frontier, it 
deserve And it 
give us a further guarantee if it brings Germany nearer 
to her pl ice in the League of Nations. 
x * * * 


all the support that we can give it. 


The news from China has been very grave during 
the week. Canton has passed into the control of the 
Kuomintang after a heavy slaughter of the Yunnanese. 
Following the unfortunate incident at Shanghai in which 


a polics station was attacked and several deaths occurred 
amongst the Chinese students, there have been violent 


Strikes and demonstrations against 


outbreaks elsc W here. 











The 


at Peking has sent a note to the 


foreigners at almost all the treaty ports continue. 
Central Government 
British Legation in which it is assumed that the British 
were to blame for the Shanghai incident. It 


is said 
that the Central Government is controlled by the Christian 
Gencral Yu-hsiang, 
the and 
legation answered the 


Feng who is taking the part of 
On Monday the British 
Chinese note, denying that the 
British authorities at Shanghai had been guilty of any 
th 

they 


students strikers, 


inhumanity, and reminding Chinese Government 
“of the grave responsibility were incurring by 


allowing the anti-British agitation to remain 
that there is wide 
China. Whether this 


has been caused by the conditions of labour in the factories 


present 


unchecked.” Indeed it is evident 


anti-British feeling throughout 


of the treaty ports, where conditions are better than 
elsewhere, or by the feeling that China has not been 
treated as a full-grown sovereigi state, the fact remains 


that this country, as the most important of the foreign 
powers, is regarded with a special dislike by the Chinese 
nationalists, 


The Bolshevists are making the fullest use of this 
situation. They are attempting to stimulate anti- 


British and anti-foreign fecling generally and to cement 
the relations between the Chinese nationalists and them- 
selves. In their new treaty all capitulations and guar- 


antces from China to Russia have been abandoned and 


a position of complete equality has been set up. The 
General Council of the Trades Unions Congress has sent 
an ill-judged telegram to the Chinese workers’ Com- 


mittec at 
mination to fight international capitalism ; 


Peking congratulating them on their deter- 
“expressing 
its abhorrence of the appalling industrial conditions 


imposed in Chinese factories ~ and “ looking forward 
to the building up of a firm industrial organization in 
China.” A British engineer, Mr. 


dered outside Shanghai on Tuesday and his 


Mackenzie, was mur- 
companion 
wounded. Thus feeling among the forcigners must be 
embittered. At the peaceful 


solution lies in the impotence of any Chinese Government. 


present obstacle to a 
The foreign representatives do their best but their notes 
are delivered to men who have no control of the situation. 

There has been littl: more definite news from Morocco, 
Abdel 


inside the French frontier and a 


Krim has undoubtedly established a line well 


ppears to be still advancing 


the 


in places, notably heal Wi AZAAN, whe re he threatens 


town. On the other hand, the French reinforcements 
seem to have checked any gone ral advanee and to have 
staved the danger to Fez. M. Painlevé, it will be 
recalled, has been in| Morocco, where he went over all 
the ground and met the Sultan and all the principal French 
officers. On the way back to Franee, which was b 
air, Ji stayed at Malaga and had a conference with 
the Spaniards, Littl is K OWil in this country of ihe 
Intentions of his visit. Besides conferring with the 
soldiers, he Hay have cneouraged the more Vigorous 
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prosecution of the war, or again, it is just possible that 
he hoped to come to an arrangement with Abdel Krim. 
We certainly hope that Abdel Krim will be reasonable 
and come to terms with the French when he sces that 
it is impossible to drive them out of the country. 
x * ok Bd 

The French on their part might be able to grant him 
a little of the lowlands in the extreme north of their 
country which he covets so much. On that point Spain 
may expect that her approval is first asked and granted. 
Undoubtedly the French Government is anxious to finish 
the war. These colonial wars are extremely unpopular 
in France, and already we hear stories of Communist 
and anti-Militarist agitation. No doubt the hands of 
the Left and the extreme Left are being strengthened. 
A new crisis will probably arise between M. Caillaux 
and the Socialists over his financial proposals, so that the 
Government will be particularly anxious not to be in 
trouble over the Moroccan War as well. The best hope 
of a peaceful solution in Morocco seems to lie in the 
honest co-operation of France and Spain. We trust, 
therefore, that this journey of the head of the French 
Government has been successful in that direction 
well as in its purpose of exchanging views with the French 
military leaders. 


as 


* * ok * 


The Council of the League of Nations brought its session’ 
to end on June 11th. The public discussion and 
decisions of the last day were not upon subjects of great 
importance. But we have no patience with the would-be 
superior persons wha think that the occupation of the 
Council over such prosaic trifles as a pillar box at Danzig 
deserves only cheap sneers. It is worth while thus 
removing the small particles of grit that might do 
unexpected damage to international machinery. And 
in this way the ground is prepared for bigger matters, 
one of which came up for discussion but was postponed 
until September. This was the treatment of Rumanian 
minorities in Hungary, a matter of equal importance with 
the treatment of Hungarian minorities in Rumania. 
We regret the postponement in so far as these are danger 
points and because the Minorities Treaties are not being 
faithfully carried out. It is a definite duty of the League 
to see justice done and these treaties fulfilled in the spirit 
and, if possible, in the letter. We can accept, however, 
the opinion of those on the spot if they thought that 
more acrimony than harmony would result from discus- 
sion at the moment. If the responsible parties are 
conscious that the League has its eye upon them and 
expects them to appear in September with clean hands 
and reasonable arguments, the good done is not small 
and the League saved from imperilling the gradual 
growth of its own powers for more good. 

* “ * * 


an 


Belgium has at last a new Government. Vicomte 
Poullet succeeded on Wednesday in forming an 
acceptable and harmonious Cabinet. There has been 
a brief political “ crisis” in Greece. On June 11th, 
M. Michalakopoulos tendered the resignation of the 
Greek Government to Admiral Konduriotis, but returned 
to Oflice two days later with a reconstituted Government. 
Apparently the trouble was due to the military party 
who want to see Greece take a firmer line in the differences 
that have arisen with Jugo-Slavia over the Salonica 
This is not a good sign for peaceful Balkan 
It was never more important that Greece 


railway. 
relations. 


should have a competent and peace-seeking Government. 
She has often followed, or intended to follow, schemes 
for gaining advantages over Turkey by force, but at this 
moment many of those advantages seem likely to fall 
into her Jap without the exercise of force. 


The best 


— 
course for herself and all the Near East is to Prepare 
receive and develop peaceably those political ang ,, 
mercial fruits which Turkey seems incompetent ; 
keep. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister and Secretary of State fo, , 

Colonies have made a very important announcenes 
regard to the machinery for governing the Ennpin 
Various developments since the War have brought jy 
increasing prominence the fundamental differs, 
between the self-governing Dominions and the (yy. 
Colonies. They have, of course, been for a long tiy 
fully recognized at the Colonial Office, and no one ¥ 
knows anything of the work of that Office will blany. 
for not giving due deference to the Dominion Gove 
ment. But the machinery has never been outyap 
adapted to this development. Our Allies during the Wy 
could never understand why the King or Colonial 0¥ 
could not issue commands equally to Australia and Anti 
or what differences existed between the constitution, 
Canada and Sierra Leone. There is now to be a, 
Seeretaryship of State for Dominion Affairs, with } 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State who would gh 
be Chairman of the Oversea Settlement Commit, 
That the new creation is an adaptation of machi 
rather than a fundamental change is proved by 
fact that one Minister will at first at any rate hold \ 
Seerctaryships at the Colonial Office. The tith 
obviously reminiscent of the Secretaryship for For 
Affairs, and gives a hint that the Dominion Govername 
will be more “ diplomatically ” treated in two senses t} 
they have been in form until now. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, June 1th, the Secretary of Stat 

Air announced that the Cabinet had approved a scheny 
developing a Civil Air Service between Egypt and Ind 
via El Kantara, Amman, Baghdad and Basra to Kara 
The commercial success of the venture will probal 
depend upon a substantial subsidy in return for carry, 
mails, which should save about days in transi 
and upon the provision by the British, Iraq or Ind 
Government of land and buildings free of charge. 

* * * * 


SIX 


When the Committee of Inquiry into the lace ma 
facturing trade reported in favour of a protective di 
it was plain that we should not have to wait long for 
experiment in that direction, and on Thursday, June II 
the President of the Board of Trade moved in the Hous 
of Commons a resolution imposing a 33! per cent. ¢ 
valorem duty on imported lace and kindred materials { 
five years, with rebates on re-exports. The 
was carried by a majority of 110 including several Labo 
members. It is said that foreign manufacturers tal 
more trouble than the British in reproducing artis! 
designs, but the main reason for the sad condition of t! 
trade lies in decreased demand, partly due to the decreas 
purchasing power of the world since the War, partly! 
the changes of fashion. Women use less of these delicat 
ornaments of dress since they lead more active |i 
than their grandmothers ; and we understand that the 
wear less material that cannot be safely trusted to t! 
Vigorous mangling of steam laundries. Protection \ 
not uproot those facts. 

* 


resolutt 


* * * 


The debate on the Finance Bill was continued ¢ 
Friday, June 12th, when the Imperial Preference ‘ 
tobacco, currants, dried fruits and wines was discussed 
The amendment proposing a postponement, on which 
division was taken, was lost by 184 votes including nincte 
from the Labour Party who contributed some remarkabl 
speeches, particularly Mr. Kirkwood, who express 
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———- 
Tepare ‘ ‘ : 
and «ff ome excellent Imperial sentiments. They made a great Criticism has been directed against him and, in part, 
or o™ .* 7 * . . .* . ‘ . 
petent point of the better conditions and pay of labour in the quite mistaken criticism. For instance he has been 
Dominions than in those Eastern countries where most asked whether foreign reactionary aliens would be 
ofthe goods in question are also produced. There is no excluded. This is beside the point. We should object 
€ for yf consistency between Socialism or Trade Unionism to action which prevented any man coming here as a 
Cement J gnd Protection, none of which is concerned with freedom refugee from a Government which persecuted him for 
it ail . rf . 7 ae ae ° ‘ . 

Eny ofexchange for its own sake. It has always seemed to be his political opinions whether Monarchist, Communist, 

4E1} ping Us © i. ay . Ny mo ° one 
ught jn a question of time only before Labour members would — or any other, whether he be a King Louis-Philippe or 
lifferen, support Protection, each for the particular trade of his a Mazzini, because we believe in freedom of opinion 

itgens . ’ : . . : . . 
he (Chpoff own union, or as at Nottingham, of his own constituency. so long as it does not lead to crime. But we would 
long tj, The Finance Act was again taken on Monday when the support to the full the exclusion of those who are not 

® Mal 3 e ran . 3 , . . . 
> One wh Income and Super Taxes were discussed, and on Wednes- flying from repression but come here to subvert our 
] blane avy when the Government announced a remission of the institutions, a totally different purpose, whether their 
N Govenif ew Estate Dutics on agricultural land. opinions are reactionary or revolutionary. 

Outwan) . 1 ” * * * * + 
-} > 4 ; , mal Denafar " * 11 
& the ur own View is still that Imperial Preferenee remains . 5 ; 
S the Ij Or wae = News from India has been reassuring of late. We 
nial Og gs economically unsound as any of Mr. Joseph Chamber- : fr 
—, :~ #2 ate mee ' cannot say what may result from the death last Tuesday 
id Antis n’s proposals for Tariff Reform. His schemes all P . : ieee es 2 nly 

sen e. rer of Mr. Das, the leader of the Swarajist Party in Bengal. 
tution. @ sprang originally from the Imperial idea, and he found Me. D ii ted ct. | 
bias =» the taxation of food, wool, &c., waa an inevitable —- ir. ~~ was usta y countec an extremist, but rect nt y 

= aie es ai , he had shown signs of being anxious to keep the Swaraj 
with part of his whole. This has been dropped by the present ae = 

ik ; 1 tl ‘d : t of ti oes movement in constitutional channels and to discourage 
0 o] overnmen ane w? Tresiduc is no 0 Vas miporcance. * ° ° e ‘ 7 
uld alg Gove : a te 5 deat i the revolutionaries. It is said that he had a certain 
muniteg Jt may be worth while indulging in some false economy : ; 
aS ; ~ hold over them—less for political reasons than because 
1Achineg for the sake of Imperial sentiment, and we do not under- Bg ; ; ; 

’ : . ; he had defended them as advocate in many of the 
| by sp rate the desire to carry out the proposals which were ae : : ; ‘ 

, re sedition trials and had secured acquittals. Tlence the 
old Ini agreed upon at the last Imperial Conference. But we Its of his deatl fort te. £ itl ; 
title 4 doubt whether Imperial sentiment will be fostered in the ai mm sole age liti ; _— = a “ a “3 ‘eo 

rat ose ° ° ° ° ° . 1c SWwara 0 Ca movemen Wi IC yeanecnea, 1 
Forcing Jong run by bargaining over tariffs which invite irritation. Riga i] : $ é 

‘ii Fae van ingle ; activities may be driven underground to re-ecmerge in 
rimey Reciprocal Free Trade throughout the Empire is an ideal ; . i : = 

- : aera revolutionary outbreaks. 

Ses the worth pursuing, but Mr. Harney, the Member for South ‘ ~ nl ‘ 
Shields and formerly Member of the Australian Senate 
which framed the first Commonwealth Tariff, was quite Another distinguished Civil Servant diced last weck, 
tate {# frank on that point. He said in effect that a preference Lord Mac Donn I. The main tic ld of his life's work 
ome ff for British imports over foreign was not intended to make Ws in India where he was a brilliant and masterful 
cite ‘ : fi ‘ P . P eam " . . " ac . H oticra 
| Indog any tariff less protective of Australian industries against administrator. At home he was sent to his native 
au to]. ac T rr Seeretary ha . ‘naArcn vay ‘ 
Sarah British, and that these small matters under debate, Ireland as Under Secretary when Mr. George Wyndham 
‘oc ‘hief Sa prnta rt Ls 7 terle . >  - " ER 
rohabif excluding food and wool, were futile and unwise. was Chic f Seerctary. Their relations and the division 
iia * * mn x of authority between them, unknown to the public at 
tra During the past week there has been a good deal the time, were such as should never have been made 
‘ P ° ; © °C rp RRR -—getiocally im shia . on 
Indag of discussion inside and outside Parliament caused 20d rendered ee practically impossible. Mr. Wynd- 
by the growing dissatisfaction, not only in the Opposition, ham fell from office as the re sua when the public learned 
3 . : z , ‘ ee | “cs ° 2° : ’ : : . 
but in the Unionist Party, with the journalistic output how Lord Dunraven’s “* Devolution scheme . being 
nan of Lord Birkenhead. One gathers both from abstract con- handled. All Wykhamists and Oxford men will, among 
e dug siderations, and from his somewhat embarrassed answers, 1) others, dc plor the death of Bishop Bur Bc, Oxtord 
for that Mr. Baldwin dislikes seeing one of His Majesty's Don, Headmaster of Winchester and Bishop of Southwark 
> : j ~~ ao , : oe : aed » Rich if “for ‘ ; - o 
It} Principal Secretaries of State dealing in the Press with before he became Bishop of Oxford. As a temperance 
B . — a. 4 - rofoyrmer ’ ‘ + ’ lm 1ece vit as » 
Hous PCE ral topies stead ol ce mfining his intellectual efforts to T¢ fe rmct he has —F liv d to see § iccess, | ar = o— 
it. @f the Cabinet or House of Lords, his Oflice or the platform readers know, we consider that the Bill which he intro- 
net. t apilie I ) sOras, ; « . a : 
ils fot * * * “ duced into the House of Lords was one that seemed more 
hit In our opinion the matter is one of political reasonabie and practical than other efforts to legislate 

UU ' t i “ « . M 

, ; . ; , ; iD . dr uestion. 
aboy and ministerial delicacy and public discussion should UP° the drink questio: 

takf never have arisen in regard to it. Clearly a Cabinet “s , . ° 
tistif Minister dealing with the tremendous issues involved in The polling in the Ayr Burghs, whose late member 





( 


the supervision of the Government of our Indian Empire 
can have no time to spare for the Press unless he neglects 
his primary duties. It ought to be as unthinkable for 
a Secretary of State to write for a newspaper as for him 
to accept a brief in court with its attendant fee. Our 
small knot of ruling men should not have the double 
allegiance involved in being in the pay of the State and 
of private individuals. A note from the Prime Minister 
calling his colleague’s attention to these facts should 
be suflicient to end the matter. Our clastic system of 
Cabinet government much more effectively con- 
trolled by etiquette and good feeling than by hard and 


fast rules, 


1S 


* * * * 
The Home Secretary has been declaring vigorously 
his intention of preventing avowed Communists and the 
like from landing in Great Britain from abroad, a difficult 
task in spite of all the curious information at his disposal, 





UM 


is now Governor-General of Australia, resulted in the 
return of another Unionist member. The figures were 


as follows: 


Col. T. E. R. Moore (Cons.) ° -- 11,601 
Mr. P. J. Dollan (Lab.) 8,813 
Mr. W. M. R. Pringle (Lib.) 4,656 

Conservative Majority 2,788 


At the last election, when there was no Liberal candidate, 
Sir John Baird received 16,153 votes and his Labour 
opponent 9,787. 
4 a eS * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
997s; on Thursday week 99}; a yearago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 863; on Thursday 
week 87; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Thursday 753; on Thursday week 754}; @ year 
ago 78}. 
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TOPICS OF 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


VACHE week 


4 worse, 


THE 


AND 


DAY 


COAL 


the figures of unemployment grow 
The returns for the week ending June 9th, 
published on Wednesday, are full of menace ; 
for it. 


the previous week of close on 14,000, 


there 
is no other word They show an inercase over 
And this is no 
accidental figure, but merely the quickening of a process 
that has been going on steadily for the past six months. 
On 


unemploved. 


Compare to-day’s total with that of a year ago. 
June 9th, 1924, there were 1,027,515 
To-day there are 1,291,200. In other words, there are 
well over a quarter of a million more men and women 
receiving public assistance now than then 
263,685 more. Further, it 
drift towards even higher figures. 


to be exact, 
is almost certain there is a 
More pits are closing 
And remember 
that more men and women out of work involves a double 
the men 


of course. greatly decreased. 


and more furnaces ceasing to operate. 


papoverishment. The purchasing power of 
of work is, 


Thevelore there is less general trade, 


thrown out 
and less general 
Finally. the 
the of 
increased, with it 
the 
Imperial and 
Hfere, then, is a 


trade means yet further unemployment. 


burden of public assistance through necd 


supporting the unemployed = is and 


the already crushing burden of taxes and rates, 


But bloated 
killer of industry. 


taxation, local, is a sure 


Vicious cirele of 
depression. 

Such ave’ the tragic CONSEQUENCES of deflation, of a 
rising Bank Rate, of dear of 


credit, of preventing these issucs of mew securities which 


money. ef a contraction 


would have from 
That 


* Jooking the dollar in the face ~ has been a costly lixury 


increased the demand for our goods 


abroad and also stimulated our home market. 


indeed ! 


These statements will, To Know, be challenged, and 
T realize that the evils of the honr are open to other 
interpretations. On this metter Eo will only say that, 
Whatever the cause, things have gone exactly as the 


opponents of deflation and of jixing our gaze on the 
predicted This ast 
the policy of anti-deflation was still adhered to, ant the 
of the 


down grade and the prospects of trade were improving. 


dollar they would. time vear 


figures unemployment, though Jugh, were on 


Then the vellow 
at the Bank of 


beware 


Nag of a money quarantine was hoisted 
England and we were in effect warned 


The 


Credit was contracted. and with that 


to of doing business. warning was only 
too well heeded. 
came, as always, the doom of unemployment and the 
restlessness end discontent which throughont economic 
history has invariably followed the poliey of deflation, 
ol comumerciat! 
We piticd the 
So potent, 
that the 


producers made little attempt to avoid their fate. A 


and the accompanving discouragement 
enterprise and industrial speculation. 
the 


were the suggestions of 


money-lenders and forgot producers, 


indeed, contraction 
fatalistic sigh of despair was all they could manage. 
With the cry Movrituri te salutant the 

British acclaimed the Sovereign Dollar and 
| 


passed on to their doom. 


of Federation of 
Industries 
Bit it is useless to attempt 
to undo things done. We cannot call back yesterday 
We have got to fix our attention on the 
thy We will ; 

that are determimed to live. 


have missed our way in the labyrinth, but) we 


or lest year. 


and on future. not say we are 


We 
itl find 


present 


bound to lie. but ve 


our way ont. 


o! all, we shovld sav to the comntey, * Pont 


———— 
—— 


sit wondering whether Science may not some 
able to save the coal trade. 
at once.” 


day }) 
Let us get up and saye 
It can be saved if we make up our minds t 
turn our coal into oil, and use that oil and the other 
by-products of low-temperature carbonization foy th 
thonsand and one purposes which can be served by the 
derivatives of coal-ter, As Mr. Hodges pointed oy i 
his able and far-seeing speech, we have passed, thoypi 
we may not reelize it, the period when we were justify 
in seying that we hed better wait and see whether the 
process wes possible. The experimental Rubicon jy 
been passed, and all that is wanted is a piece of boli 
industrial initiative. “Ah! But you forget the eos 
It not a wroposition. It is economically 
wasteful.” — People i a this argument, ig. 
admit it at its face value, though probably we hay, 
no right to do so, are forgetting the indirect evils ap) 
injuries, end so the waste, of using untreated pr 
What would it be worth the country’s while to pay for 


Is sound 


a clear sky and an unspotted atmosphere, leaving th 
In weekly 


cleaning materials,” in renewals 


saving on the dole entirely on one side? 
savings In washing, in 
of stone and iron work injured by the chemical products 
poured forth by our chimneys, we should save at least 
£20,000,000 «a year. What we should save in the matt 
of netional health it is diflicult to estimate, but it woul 


be a lige sum. Next, we should get cheaper oil fo 
motor transport, for sea and air transport, for th 
future is with the oil engine. Directly or indirectly, 
I believe that we should save at least £100,000,09) 
ww yeer as a nation, and also increase our security, 
The time may not be far distant when those wh 


possess home supplies of mineral oil will decide to kee 
it at home. 
1 do will only ask 


whether the initial cost of low-temperature carbonization 


not insist on these figures. I 
on a national scale could come up to anything like th 
cost involved in using raw coal in the way we now us 
it. Mr. Hodges talked of £10,000,090 (not cach yeu 
but altogether) as being all that was required to start 
the new industry. If he is right, and been 
that he right by an informant who la 
studied this problem closely for the past thirty years, 
then it that the time has for 
action. 


we have 


asstured is 


seenis come immediate 


would avoid Government action, but w 
have drifted into a position so perilous that we cannot 
wait for individual effort to take the initiative. Ideally, 


As a rule we 


the best plan would, no doubt, be for the Government 


to impose a tax on all bituminous coal put on the market 
before the smoke products had extracted, but 
industrial effort is too much depressed to make such a 


been 


policy practical now. It would probably be necessary 


to give a guarantee or actual subsidy to companies and 


firms willing to start low-temperature carbonization 
works. Further, it might be advisable for the Govern 
ment to set up several model systems. Again, — the 
Government should) experiment —not in laboratories, 


but in works—with methods of producing cheap clectric 
at the pit’s mouth or in the pits themselves. 
The essential thing is to get the system going 
the dust fly, as Mr. Roosevelt 


Panama Canal. 


power 
to miake 
said in regard to the 
We must get the miners back to work 
at all costs. Happily, Science provides us with a way ol 
doing it which will at the same time make for hygienic, 
aesthetic and moral improvement throughout the country. 
That it will also, through cheap electric power, make 
the 
is a feature of the scheme which 


for individualism in trade and for small business 


against “ Trustification ” 
does not decrease its attractions. 


J. Sr. Lot Srracuey. 
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KENYA AND ITS PROBLEMS 


TENTION has recently been concentrated on 
1 East Africa for two The the 
"plication of the Report of the East Africa Commission 
Sad, 9387. 3s. 6d.) appointed last year by the Colonial 
secretary in the Labour Government and presided over 
by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, “to visit Northern Rhodesia, 
Xyasaland, Tanganyika Territory, Uganda and Kenya,” 
a to report on their general economic development, 
social condition of the natives, the economic relation 


reasons, first is 


the 
between natives and non-natives, transportation, cotton- 


mowing and “the control of human, animal and plant 
igeases.” The second reason is the publication by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York of a comprehensive 
arvev, Education in East Africa, edited by Dr. Jesse 
jones (Edinburgh 6d.), which is 
jmilar in scope and purpose to the volume on West 
Africa previously published by the institution, 
The student of the development of the tropical depend- 


House Press, 7s. 


Sane 


nies of the British Commonwealth in Equatorial 
{frien is fortunate in the wealth of material now 
available. Mr. Ormsby-Gore and his colleagues have 


placed us in their debt by the truly admirable manner 
Thes have 
presented us with a masterly survey of conditions 
Bast Africa. A special tribute nis! he 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York aud its founder 


1 \ 


he Ip the vo hia 


iN) which thes have carried out their tusk. 


paid to 


also 


ind officials for the ce rendered to Great 
Britain in her task of bearing the 
hy placing at he r disposal the vast store of know due 


ecllected in their West and East 


white mans burden 


hich thev have 


\frican Reports. 
There are several reasons why Kenva should be singled 
out for special attention : one only need be mentioned. 
Kenya is the only colony in Central Africa which contatias 
a large territory capable of perimancut colonization by 
the white race. Kenya’s present white population is 
10,000, or more than that of Northern Rhodesta, Nvasa 
land, Tanganyika, Zanzibar combined, 
Kenya's racial problems are also complicated by the 
presence of nearly 25,000 Asiaties. It is because white 
settlers have to Kenya these comparatively 
large numbers that her problems are of such absorbing 


interest, for within the memory of the prescnt generation 


and Uganda 


come int 








ind before our eyes we can witness the reactions of 
larkest Africa to contact with Western civilization. 
Is it to be wondered at that misunderstandings and 


lifticulties have sometimes arisen 2 An American mis- 


sionary who has witnessed the metamorphosis writes : 


“No native world have been subjected to such a 
reing process as those Nowhere has the whole 
system of civilization been dropped so suddenly and so comprletels 
nto the midst of savage bere. In T8985 1 crossed from 
Mombasa to the mainland in a dugout cance and walked into the 
ars later these infant races are shaking 
' It is a situation that may well 
for it has within it the 


ent or an appalling disaster.” 


tribes in the 
of Ke nya ( olony. 


races as 


interior. ‘lwenty-eight ve 
their rattles and talking politics 
to inissionaries and officials alike 


£lVe patise 
ds of an unprecedented developn 
In considering the problems of Kenya we must con- 
tantly bear in mind our threefold obligation, first, to 
the native races, secondly, to the white settlers of the 
highlands, many of whom were encouraged to go to 
the Colony at the conclusion of the War, and, thirdly, 
to the Asiatices. As in Equatorial 


Africa, there can be 


to our intentions 
no doubt. 
our colonial policy is the British Government's official 
proclamation that ‘As in Uganda Protectorate, 
Kenya Colony, the principle of trusteeship for the natives, 
no less than in the Mandated Territory ol Tanganyika, 
is unassailable.” To the 
to read the tribute to British Colonial policy from. the 


SO om 


Knelishman it 





The Magna Charta of 


is gratifying 


American investigators of the Phelps-Stokes Founda- 
tion: 
world has too 


“ Governmental and sovial custom throughout the 


Frequently interpreted * trustes ship?’ as the right to control and to 
exploit rather than the duiv to dev lop. The record of the British 
Government in this re spect is the hest in Africa. 


The existing legal position as regards native lands 1; 
unsatisfactory and the the 
setting-up of a definite Trust Board in which all native 
lands should There is a erving need for 
more railways and better roads in Kenya. The intro- 
duction of improved methods of education is essential. 
The chief object of all education, as Herbert Spencer 
taught us, should be * to prepare us for complete living.” 
In East Africa there is, of course, need for * literary 
education, but a knowledge of the three R’s is not 
enough, and, as the report of the East Africa Commission 
lye the 
of higher cduecation ia African native schools. 
should be taught, for example, in a simple manner 
life 


tthes OF 


Commission recommends 


be vested. 


points out, natural science should mide basis 


Pupils 


“the normal conditions of in tribe, 
villave, and family, the domestic 
Wild antmals and insect pests Avriculture, 


hygiene should play an important pert in th 


In other words. education must be 
end book edueation of the old 


iow to combat 


Africa. ti needs of the 
animals, | 
anitation and person il 


curricuhine, 
vitally related to 
the needs of the people, 


type is rot cnough. The plough, the anvil, the hammer, 


the breom, the frying pan and the needle must all be 
used to supplement the custo mstruction, 
As avriculture and cattle-raising are th means ol 


the vast majority of the population, 


instruction in improved methods 


livelihood ot 
of agriculfure mist be 
ehief aims of an culightened education policy. 
bo the 


SCOUPLEE, 


one of the 
Closely allied to if stivation 
Kast chief the 
prevention of both human and animal trypanosomiasis. 
lin this cordially endorse the 
mendation of the Report thy 

International Commission to wage war on the tsetse thy. 
Nothing less than its extermination mitst be aimed at, 
and this be impossible provided sufficient 


funds are forthcoming, As on 
is Impressed repeatedly with 


nasi SCICHELELG Tvs 


ol Africa’s the tsetse thy. and 


couneNXion we recoth- 


for appointment of an 


should not 


reads the pages of the 
Commission's Report or 
the fact that the most urgent need of Kast Africa, 


research, 


from improved transportation, is scientific 


The magnificent destiny awaiting Kenya can only be 


realized if the best scientific brains are applied to the 
Colony’s problems of human health, of animal and 
plant life, and of agriculture. Very welcome is— the 
announcement made in the House ef Lords by Lord 
Balfour that the Government proposes to set up ap 
Imperial Research Committee to work on the lines of 


the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
affects 


Another subject) which vitally the cconomie 


welfare of Kenya is that of the supply of native labour, 
and here there is no ready-at-hand panacea. The present 
labour shortage, fraught with such grave possibilities, 
is due to a variety of causes such as the decline in the 
native population, the rapid development in Kenya 
since the War, and the consequent demand for labour 
the 


requirements ol 


for Government construction and railroads extension 


the 
Oda the subject of foreed labour 


of cotton-growing and increased 
the Kuropean settlers. 
the Report speaks in no uneertain termes : 
circumstances could the British Adiministration 


in any form the principle of compulsory native labou 


* Under no 


tolerate 


for private profit, be the « mplover native or non-native.’ 


This principle “ve ruist always beat ith niin it 
connexion with British colonial dependencie s. A com- 
parison between conditio: in Kast and West Africa is 
instructive; much of the recent development ou the 
West Coast has been duc to the print played I, the 
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mative producer of cocoa and copra. The soundest 
foundation for the economic structure of a_ tropical 
colony to rest on is undoubtedly the prosperity of the 
native producer. Such an opinion does not imply that 
conditions in East and West Africa are entirely similar, 
for they are not. West Africa has no white man’s 
territory like Kenya, where a large white population 
can be supported. Nevertheless the prosperity of 
British colonies and mandated territory in East Africa 
will in the last resort be judged by the status attained 
by the individual African tiller of the soil. 

Despite a widely held belief to the contrary, the 
number of natives employed by white settlers in Kenya 
has shown an inercase in the last tive years. The total 
number of men, women and children so employed has 
grown from 53,709 in 1919-20 to 87,093 in 1923-24. 
The only method of obtaining an adequate supply of 
native labour appears to be by improving the health 
of the native community—the death-rate in many parts 
of tropical Africa for adults is four or five times as great 
as in Europe or America, and the contrast in infant 
mortality is even more striking. In Great Britain and 
America the death-rate for infants under one year 
ranges from 60 to 100 per 1,000; in Africa it varies 
between 300 to 600 per 1,000, and in some cases it is 
even higher. Tere surely is the need for the introduction 
of Sir Truby King’s life-saving methods—and, secondly, 
a greater economy in the use of labour. 


The main recommendation of the Commission is that 
Parliament should authorize a loan of ten million pounds, 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government and ranking as 
a Trustee security, for the construction of harbours, 
railways and roads in East Africa. The writers of the 
Report estimate that half the capital sum would be spent 
in Great Britain on rails, bridging material and rolling- 
stock, which would provide work in just those industries 
at present so hardly hit. 


In our opinion this recommendation of the Commission 
docs not go far enough. Vital though they are to the 
future well-being of East Africa, more railways, better 
roads and larger harbours are not sufficient. If we are 
to be worthy of our trusteeship to the inhabitants of 
East Africa, black and white, it is essential that we pay 
greater attention to the claims of science. A suggestion 
has therefore been put forward that if Parliament authorizes 
the issue of a loan of ten million pounds for the develop- 
ment of the territories in East Africa, the Secretary of 
State should at the same time be authorized to spend 
a proportion of this sum, not exceeding, say, 5 per cent., 
at his discretion for purposes of research with a view 
to obtaining an intelligent control over the new economic 
forces in Africa which, unchecked, are likely to have a 
disturbing influence on native life. It is essential that 
the research should include not only the study of agri- 


cultural conditions, raw materials, and diseases, but 
also, and most important of all, the indispensable 
human factor on which, more than on anything 
else, the ultimate prosperity of these areas depends. 


Questions of population, of the amount of labour 
at time may safely be withdrawn 
without disturbing the equilibrium of tribal life, of the 
best labour 
supply, and of inereasing through educational effort the 


efliciency of native labour, are fundamental to suecessful 


which any given 


and most economical use of the available 


CCOTLOTILLC cle Ve lopme nt. 
Pp 
Prin 
Inanagement can be scientific which fails to take account 
of the the Similarly, no policy of 
economic development in East Afriea can claim to be 


The enquiry must also com- 
As the 
Minister said in one of his recent speeches, no 


"INC 


a study of the native mind and attitude. 


han m workman. 


——=—= 
scientific which leaves out of account the man in 
African. : 

Such an act on our part, irrespective of consider 
of profit and loss—-though from the material Standpoins 
every pound spent on research would probably pay : 
back a handsome profit—would afford to the world 
fresh proof that take our responsibilities , 
Africa very seriously, and would strengthen the bel 
of all those who regard the British Empire as in thd 
van of all movements making for human progress, Fos 
our part in the slave trade in the seventeenth al 
eighteenth centuries we must make retribution, Tha 
present occasion gives us a fine opportunity of provin 
the reality of our desire to help Africa in the twent 
century. Shall we take it ? 


ationg 


we 


ict] 


THE MEANING OF THE DISTURBANCEs 
IN CHINA 


By tre Proressor or CiutNesE At Oxrorp, 
a disturbances in Shanghai, considered indireet}y 

- are the outcome of the nationalistic aspirations o/ 
the modern Chinese mind, chagrined at the inferiority 
of China’s national position as compared with that af 
its neighbour, Japan. Directly, they seem to be the 
result of trouble in a Japanese-owned factory, troub] 
which has been brewing for several months and which 
rightly or wrongly, is attributed to the overbearing 
conduct of Japanese overseers. The strikers, a hari. 
working, struggling class, have been inflamed by certair 
of the Shanghai Jntelligentsia whose anti-forcign §senti: 
ments—always present and easily stirred—have bee 
played upon by the Bolshevists. 

At present the actual foreign exploiter of China j 
Russia, which is vigorously inciting the people every: 
where to a violent hatred of all other foreign Power 
and especially of Great Britain, recognizing it as th 
strongest, or at least bulwark against 
its fatal machinations. Special bodies of young me 
and women are being trained in Russia and sent ove 
the border into China for propagandist purposes, Europ 
and America being strongly entrenched, Asia 
especially China, is now the line of least resistance 


most manifest 


too 


Consequently China is being flooded with _literatur 
of the most virulent description, The poison seed 
thus sown find a_ soil always fertile—not amon 
the great masses, who are not ill-disposed—but 
among youths without judgment, or among excit: 
able or brooding idealists over full of uncontrolled 


patriotism. 

“ Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” is the effectiv 
ery of the Bolshevists to envious intellectuals 
who are discontented, not unjustifiably, with the unhappy) 


those 
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lot of their country, but who foolishly blame the wrong} the 


people. The Bolshevists have proved their “ friend-f resp 
ship” by the sweeping away of all past treaties, the lead 
remission of the Boxer Indemnity, the abolition of muc 
extra-territoriality and thereby the declaration of the} ind 
complete equality of China with Russia. Whether the} gre: 
status of China is raised or lowered by such ‘ equality’ A 
may be open to dispute. The interest in China’s welfare} She 
of the Bolshevists— probably sincere in their own eyes— Ew 
convinces many Chinese, especially those who find it} Chi 
financially profitable, that Codlin is their friend, net the 
Short. And Short does not make his truer and farther} pre 
secing friendship manifest when he puts his own interests— ™m 
in the forefront of his discussions, rather than the larger} cor 
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AM in th 
: IHfare of a “oncerned—w hie » sineerely 
jew the welfare of all concerned—which he sincerely THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


Iderationg has at heart. , . ; , , 

ts “4s to conditions in the new industrial life of China, 
ey can only be described as far from satisfactory. 
mv are the result of a young enterprise into which 





ilities 4 workers of all kinds want ing wages han c pressed. Where 
the belie te struggle for a bare existence 1s so keen, it seemed 
as in thgas if anyone Wo provided any means ol subsistence for 
ess, Fogsich multitudes would be a_ benefactor. Humane 


enth ayjfemployers and others have now discovered certain evils 
ang cep”. 


ion. Thy 
f provin 
twentict 


yhich have arisen, evils not easily remedied by a stroke 
gf the pen. Child labour, female labour, long hours, 
gall pay, high prices of living, doubtful or bad hygienic 
wnditions, the creation and development of what seems 
to be a new kind of slavery—all these are enough to 
ause anxiety to thoughtful people. 

Had these been the cause of the Shanghai disturbances 
ANCE the rioters would have commanded more sympathy. 
But they were not the cause. Indeed, it is certain that 
the workers would have gone on strike in a body if, for 
instance, Child labour had suddenly been stopped. Like 
the Lancashire operative until modern times, the Chinese 
. operatives want the income brought in by their six- or 
direct] seven-year-old children. 

tions This is one of the reasons that has prevented the 
leriority# Shanghai Municipal Council from taking the final decision 
that of in am earnestly considered programme of reform, soon 
be th to be settled. Another reason is that whatever reforms 
troubl are adopted in the Shanghai municipal area—which will 
Which § cost its community a large annual sum—such reforms 


RD, 


hearing may only succeed in driving labour away from that 
| half srea just beyond its borders where, as in the rest of 
certain (hina, no restrictions exist, or at present are likely 
senti'f to exist, and where labour conditions are far worse. 

¢ beef But these questions do not seem to have had any 
cunexion with the riots. If the British Government 
ina isf does not yet fecl able to give a definite statement as to 
every-f their immediate cause, it would be wise to await further 
owes information. It may, however, be said that the Chinese 
as thf have but recently held their annual day of humiliation 
gains'f for the twenty-one demands of Japan; and _ hatred 
; ment of Japan, aided by Bolshevik propaganda, has had its 


t ovelf influence in producing the present dangerous situation. 
‘Urop I 


1 a country where the Government’s writ runs 
Asia’ hultingly it is not easy to deal with the spread of existing 
tance} manufactured bitterness. It may subside, or it may 
ature? develop a situation such as has been unknown in the 
seed} Far East, for the troublers will no longer be our old 
mong) friends the Chinese, to whom there was ground of appeal 
but} in reason and humanity, but a new race of anarchists, 
excit} high and low, inflamed by a conscienceless foreign 
rolled} Power whose gospel is destruction. The strength of 
the Bolshevik position is enhanced by the loss of the 
ctivel former unanimity among the foreign Powers. But those 
tuahf Powers which are able to unite might advantageously 
appy} strengthen the hands of the Central Government and 
rong the body of sober public opinion by definitely placing 
end-{ responsibility for protective measures on individual 
f leading provincial authorities. This is every whit as 
1 off much in the interests of their own people as of foreigners, 
the} indeed more, for the Chinese people are ultimately the 
the} greater sufferers from upheavals. 
j At any rate, order must and will be maintained in 
fareh Shanghai, not only for the sake of its thousands of 
s—f Europeans and Japanese, but because of its million of 
1 it} Chinese, for whose protection we are responsible. It is 
not} these who in times of disturbance become the chief 
rf prey of the ruflians, always swarming in Shanghai and 
sis} in other cities of China, who have no more bowels of 
get}. compassion for their fellow-countrymen than for foreigners 
—and less fear of them, W. E. Soorni.y. 





By New Member. 


fNONSIDERABLE anxicty is being evinced in Unionist 

/ circles at the steady increase in the unemployment 
figures, which have reached alarming proportions during 
the last fortnight. Members are beginning to ask 
whether the rigid application of the currency policy laid 
down by the Cunliffe Committee has in fact been 
justified. The objective has admittedly been attained, 
but have the productive industries of this country been 
destroyed in the process? If we have been sunk as an 
industrial community, it is not of great moment whether 
the pound sterling is at par with the dollar; and the 
game, in that case, has not been worth the candle. But 
we are not down and out yet, and the restoration of 
the Gold Standard may at any rate mean that the long 
nightmare of deflation is over. This is really the one 
ray of hope, for a period of credit expansion is absolutely 
vital if our industries are to revive, and obtain the 
cheap and plentiful capital for which the Prime Minister 
sighs. A rumour has been abroad that the Government 
intends to decrease the amount of uncovenanted unem- 
ployment bencfit from 18s. to 15s. This step, taken at 
a time when unemployment figures are soaring, would 
undoubtedly be viewed with grave apprehension by 
many Unionist members who sit for industrial con- 
stituencies. Altogether there is a feeling of uncasiness 
about unemployment and industry generally which recent 
events would certainly appear to warrant. 

The Budget debates have proceed d in an atmosphi re 
of physical but not intellectual heat, characterized by 
Mr. Snowden’s consistently high level of speaking, 
Captain Wedgwood Benn’s pertinacity, and Mr. Churchill's 
unruffled good humour. The tendencies to which I had 
occasion to refer a fortnight ago were sharply revealed 
in the Pre ference debate. The re 1S now a recognized 
split in the Labour Party on the question of Protection 
or Free Trade, and there is also a definite “ Imperialist 
group, of which Mr. Tom Johnston is a conspicuous and 
assiduous member. It is becoming clear that the Clyde 
men at least are Nationalists first and Internationalists 
after. 

These differences in the Labour ranks are the more 
interesting and significant by reason of the fact that 
ilk 





the fiseal issue is almost bound to be raised once a; 
in acute form at no distant date. Already the Unionist 
Protectionists are becoming restive in face of the 
industrial situation, and a vigorous speech on the subject 
from Sir Henry Page Croft was warmly applauded on 
Tuesday. If the number of the unemployed continues 
to rise they will become militant, and demands for 
another election on Protection will gradually emerge. 
The only alternative to Protection is moderate inflation 
and an attempt to stabilize the price of Imperial produce. 
It is almost incredible that the Labour Government 
adopted neither course. The present Government has 
repudiated the former, and shows no signs of taking up 
the latter. It therefore becomes increasingly evident 
that at the next election, whether it come soon or late, 
the Unionists will ask the country for a free hand where 


tariffs are coneerned. 
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WHAT BRITAIN MIGHT LEARN 

THE NEW AMERICA 

t.. BIRCHAMPTON, U.S.A., versus BIRCHAMPTON, 
ENG. 


FROM 


Ty NorMAN ANGELI. 


A “NEW” new our generation ? 
: Certainly. One case will illustrate a social develop 
ment which is general. 

Thirty years ago “ Birchampton, U.S.A.” (named after 
a big industrial city in the British eastern Midlands), 
was already a sizeable town, not much smaller than it is 
to-day. But it has seen, nevertheless, in those thirty 
years a true revolution -an adaptation to the 
changed conditions of life in the modern world which 
Britain has not yet achieved, though that adaptation is 
even more necessary to Britain than it is to America. 

Three decades ago this American town was but 
unpaved main street of long 
with “false fronts ~; the “side walks” were of rough 
planks ; in winter time a buggy or waggon could only 
navigate thanks to the fact that Ed. Bailey, the livery- 
stable keeper, with great public spirit, had paved the road 
with his manure and waste straw. 

At the best hotel, Joe, the clerk, welcomed guests in 
his shirt sleeves, chewing an unlighted and macerated 
cigar, flourishing large diamonds on hands and shirt-front, 
and punctuating his weleome with a plentiful use of the 
spittoon. Like most public servants of his generation, 
he found insolence a necessary part of personal indepen- 
dence, a means of impressing all and sundry with the 
fact that he was as good as the next man. 


America - of 


social 


an 


narrow wooden boxes 


No bathroom 
in the hotel (though Americans of this gencration won't 
believe it), and an English family that once arrived 
with a tin bath were the subject of Joe’s reminiscences 
until that particular hotel mercifully 
destroyed by fire. Typhoid, malaria, smallpox and 
what the local doctor called typho-malaria were endemic, 
although it was considered unpatriotic even to acknow- 
ledge the existence of these things. 

As to certain other social values, I heard a_ party 
of ladies at one of the annual picnics agree that Queen 
Victoria abandoned woman she Jad 
appeared at a State ball in a low-neeked dress. But 
part of Birehampton, and a considerable part, was a 
*China-town ”’ (not inhabited by Chinese at all) of 
* dives’ and brothels which outdid in crude depravity 
the worst sinks of Paris or Port Said; local government 


wooden was 


was an because 


was in the hands of a camarilla of petty adventurers ; 
verdicts in murder cases turned almost entirely on the 
question of the personal popularity of the accused ; 
and the lynching party usually hanged the wreng man. 

Knowing as I did in those days * Birchampton, Eng.,” 
my comparisons as an English boy were so maddening to 
my American companions as to produce in them a deep 
rage and a very bitter hatred. From pavement to polities, 
I demonstrated quite unanswerably that the effete 
monarchy of Great Britain managed to produce a state of 
society which, alike from the point of view of material 
comfort, moral worth and the general art of living, 
put Birchampton, U.S.A., in the Dark Ages. 

: . . . ‘ . : ‘ : ° 

Early this year I made a pious pilgrimage to this 
middle western town of certain days of my boyhood. 
It has grown in size, though not much. But if its size is 
the same, everything else has altered. The Arlington 
hotel, with Joe and his cigar and diamonds and shirt 
sleeves, has given place to a new Arlington, where a 
uniformed bellhop springs to your taxi as it drives 


== ———— a Ss 





up through the perfectly asphalted streets and car 

your bag to the reeeption desk, where a quict-many, 
funectionary, who has an uneanny capacity for addr, 
vou by vour name before he has heard it, Assigns 
one of the two hundred rooms, all of which have ‘ei 
rooms attached to them. The room itself is small } 
The heating controlled jy 

thermostat which keeps it at the desired temperatyy 
There is a writing-desk provided with new PEDS and fre 
blotting paper and the electric lamp arranged convey 
by it. 


verfectly designed. is 
I : g 


len 
On it stands the telephone, of course, a 
instantaneous communication with any number jp 4 
town. A card on the table informs you that if py 
you can have your meal in your room by asking over 4 
telephone for “room service.” Another card read) 
* Do not disturb,” hung upon the door of the ro« Mm, meay 
that one is not to be bothered by chamber-maids 
valets. There announcement that laund; 
sent down before ten o'clock in the morning wil] j 
returned that same day at seven in the evening. 7 
door of the room has a device which forms a cupboa 
accessible by servants from the outside : 


is also an 


a sull that nee 
cleaning or pressing can be placed there in the evening 
and the valet takes out the clothes somewhere abo) 
midnight, irons them and returns them at seven in| 
morning. On the occasion of this particular visit | 
Birchampton, U.S.A., IT had given instructions to | 
called at seven in the morning. At 7 a.m. the telepho 
rings and the clerk below announces that it is se 
o'clock. IT voted myself twenty minutes more in be 
but when IT had been there ten minutes the telepho 
rang again and a pleasant feminine voice said, * Are yo 
up?” Wondering which of my old friends had discoyen 
that I was in Birchampton, I replied : “> Well, as a matt 
of fact Lam not. But who is speaking?’ The femini 
voice replied : * Oh, do please get up.” ** Certainly, b 
» « Just why particularly?) Who is speaking 7°“ Why 
this is the telephone clerk, and it is my business tog 
vou out of bed, since you marked a call for seven o'cloc 
Do get up, or you will miss your train.” No perfw 
toriness about the service at the New Arlington Hot 
Birchampton, U.S.A. 

In the town are changes in the standard of como 
just as great ; of the 
order, where the food is cheap and perfect of its kind ai 


good restaurants * cafeteria 


where you can help yourself to it (self service’ 





several of them are open all night. 
all night. 

Politically and intellectually, too, it is a new if st 
somewhat Sirchampton. The Women 
Club, which in carlicr days had regarded Queen Victor 


as so seandalous a 


Taxis are availal 


self-conscious 


person, now has weekly lectur 


given largely by visiting foreigners for fees of from twent 


is le 


or thirty up to fifty pounds. 


The loeal colle vo 
girls as well as boys. The churches are organiz 
into a union and for any social purpose act as a unit 
The China-town of the old days is no more. TI 


made to work | 
virtue of the fact that, if thines at any time reach th 
degree of a seandal or a nuisance, the Rotary and tl 
Kiwanis, the Chamber of Commeree and the Women’ 


theoretically bad political system. is 


Club combine forces, and in’ fact impose the police 
which they see lit. 
. . . . 7 . . 7 . . 


Taking stock of all this, I did not, upon meeting the 
friends of thirty years betore, dwell upon the superk 
virtues of Birchampton, Eng. For the year previous 
business had taken me to Birchampton, Eng., and thi 
points of comparison ran in my mind. I had stayed a! 


the best hotel in this English city of a quarter of a million 
inhabitants and paid as much for my room as I had 
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But in the Enelish hotel bedroom 


Birchampton, eS A. 
e was no bathroom attached, there was no running 


ther 
ae there was no writing-table, there was no _ heat, 
githough it was the depth of winter, no means really 
of ordering a meal to be sent up so that I could have it 
while at work. I had pressing business to arrange in 
the English Birchampton, but the only place where one 
could write letters was in a general public room, recking 
of stale tobacco, with the writing-desks usually oceupied, 
no means of spreading out one’s papers and notebooks, 
no possibility, in other words, of quiet or comfort. 
Itried having a fire in my room and a table brought in, 
but by the time I had sueceeded in finding the chamber- 
maid who found the boots who had the coal brought in 
and who got the fire to burn and the room to warm,’ 
and by the time a table had been found and brought in 
by the manager's intervention, the morning was gone and 
the staff had voted me a public nuisance. The hotel 
boasted one wheezy telephone. It was quite impractic- 
able to do business over it because it was in the public 
hall, and in case of a call the porter, who as likely as not 
would be busy with departing guests, would be obliged 
to hunt over the hotel for the person asked for. To make 
arrangements which would have been completed in an 
hour in the American Birchampton of 30,000 inhabitants 
took two temper-trying, 
the English city nearly ten times as large. 

nent had taken me into an outlying 


shivering, exasperating days in 


An evening engage) 
suburb, and returning at about cleven o'clock on Sunday 
evening, not having dined, I wanted a light meal. Not 
to be had in Birchampton, Eng., with its two hundred 
{thousand The hotel 
Beer and whisky the city would 


and inhabitants. 


restaurant was closed. 


seventy-nine 


provide in plenty ; but no food. Not a single restaurant 
$0 far as I could discove ro oWas 
visits to the city I found that the only food that T could 
count on getting at such an hour was “* fried chips 7 from 
a stall, out of a paper bag, in the market place. Nor 
could I discover that this very frugal night fare was 
Kng., by high 


open. On subsequent 


compensated for in Birchampton, a 
thinking to which Birchampton, U.S.A., did not atta 


I could not gather that the Women’s Club in our Birch- 


} 
In. 


ampton ever paid a Visiting foreigner thirty cr forty or 
nor, indeed, that the city had 


filty pounds to talk to if 
alike 


nor that the vouth of all classes 


went to colle that 


a women's club; 


the citizens were better organ- 


nor 





ri 
yus 


thi 





ized outside politics for the better social governance 
of their community. 

It will said that all \ 
trivial: that bathrooms and running water, telephones, 
habitable 
mechanical conveniences do not make up civilization or 
“the a I am not urging that they do. I am 
merely calling to the fact that the good life 
for a country in the position of Great Britain, dependent 


these thines are external and 


be 


hotel rooms, decent restaurants and claborate 
ocd lite.’ 


attention 


to the extent of half its population on a highly organized 
industry and commerce, cannot be achieved without 
They are not all-suflicient, but they are 
pensable. Kor good or ill, the prompt and cflicient 
management of life in the western world of to-day demands 
an infinite number of adjustments for which an apparatus 
of post and telegraphs and railways, telephones, type- 
devices are The 
its industry, commerce, govern- 
ment, instruction up of that multitude of 
arrangements and adjustments to which all this apparatus 


them. indis- 


writers, lJabour-saving necessary. 
country’s daily business 
is made 
is necessary. 

In this short period of thirty years the English city, 
from being much in advance of the Amcrican, has fallen 
much behind. The ease and efficiency of English life 
is hampered by the absence of those things in which we 


were the pioneers and about which we used to boast, 
so that to-day the English worker who lives by industry 
uses less than two-thirds of the mechanical power which 
the American workcr to direct. In an age 
of machinery that difference is fatal. 

What is the cause of it? And what the remedy ? 


mahnaves 


LORD ALLENBY RETURNS 


From A CorresponNDENT. 


WISE man does not generalize about greatness, 
that elusive quality being so much a matter of 
degree and proportion. Yet if I had to commit myself 
to stating who, in my judgement, were the two most 
distinguished of our public men, I should unhesitatingly 
say Lord Allenby, now on his way to England for a 
well-earned rest, and Bernard Shaw. Nor is the juxta- 


A... 


of an iilustrious soldier-statesman with a 


and militant 
Lord Allenby has a great deal of Mr, Shaw's 
erudition (he for 


position 

whimsical Pacifist so incongruous as it 
sounds, 
intellect and almost 
instance, an authority on Spanish Jiterature and the 
yarer kinds of birds), while Shaw, for all his forcibly 
expressed Pacilism, has much of Allenby’s unconquerable 
(ironical 


is, 


incredible 


courage, and woud probably have hecome 
thought) a famous general if he had chosen to follow 
the profession of arms rather than the pursuit of mer. 
There is more military wisdom in Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Sf. Joan than in all the Field Service Regulations 


put together. Neither man suffers fools nor red tape 


gladly. Each has a tormidable exterior concealing a 
heart of golden kindness. Fach, in a different way, 
is magnificent to look upon. Hach has “© ideas” on 


certain subjects, which the chicken-hearted without the 
Both 
are Puritans in the noblest sense of the word, Allenby, 
indeed, as an East Anelian, being in direct line of succes- 
sion, mentally and physically, to Oliver Cromwell, even 
to t a remarkable mother, 
who played an important part in influencing his carcer, 

Whatever may be for against the political 
sons for his resignation from the 
missioner in Kevpt, 
has had a longer period of continous service than any 
Englis] Nearly thirteen years in 
at responsibility and anxiety, and for 


courage of their convictions might label “ fads.” 


he possession, but lately, of 
said or 
post of High Com- 

him his rest. He 


ren 
no one will erude: 





other Jiving ywnan. 


posit ions of ore 


the last fifteen months im considerable danger of his 
life. 

The record ts an irteresting one Appointed Inspector- 
General of Cavalry two years before the War, Lord Allenby 
is entitled to the eredit for the remarkable state of 
efliciency of the British Cavalry in 1914, It was at that 
time the best trained mobile force in the world. Like 


always popular. 


he 


certain abruptness of manner 


most ruthless reformers, was not 
Some of his actions and a 
(partly the product of intense shyness) were resented. 
The War, however, entirely justified his thorongliness, 
and all the more frivolous subalterns who iad suffered 
from his tongue turned his praises when he 
extricated them from the perils of Mens. When the 
famous Curragh incident, involving the resignation 
of the whole of the Third Cavalry Brigade to which 
Allenby’s own regiment, the Fifth Lancers, was attached, 
set the whole Army by the ears in the spring of 1914, he 
wisely remained outside all the political controversy 
which raged round that unhappy affair, and Jost nothing 
of his reputation by doing so. He commanded the 
Cavalry at the beginning of the War until the spring of 
1915, and it is not too much to say that he saved the 


7 
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Expeditionary forces from annihilation by his masterly 
rearguard tactics im those first terrible weeks. He 
saved it again, dangcrously depleted as it was, and with 
it the Channel ports, by his stubborn defence with dis- 
mounted cavalry emploved, down to the last cook, in 
trenches for the first time af the first battle of Ypres. 


In April, 1915. in the middle of the second battle of 


Ypres, he was appointed to succeed Sir Herbert Phouner 
in command of the Filth Army Corps. For tive months 
he stood the strain of incessant fighting in’ the Ypres 
salient, adding to his reputation as a cavalry leader 
aw marked genius for handling infantry. This brought 
him promotion. In October of the same vear he was 
appointed by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet to the command of 
the Third British Army, which was at that time holding 
the line from the south end of the Vimy Ridge to the 
right bank of the Somme, wid. for reasons best krown 
to General Headquarters, was sandwiched in between 
the Tenth and Sixth French armies. This was still a 
peaceful part of the frout. in plewsant undulating sur- 
roundings much coveted by weary soldiers from the 
mud of Flanders and the slagheaps of Loos. All that 
winter, Allenby occupied himself with plans for what was 
ultimately to become known as the Battle of the Sonme, 
and it is worth noting that if some of his recommendations 
with regard to the employment ef light railways had 
been promptly, instead of tardily, adopted, that long- 
drawn-out agony might not have ended so indefinitely 
as it did. As things turned out Allenby himself played 
little part in’ the subsequent operations. The great 
German onslaught on Verdun involved the withdrawal 
of the Tenth French Army from the Arras region. 
Allenby’s forces were moved northwards to take over 
this district and only three divisions on the right flank 
of his army were employed in the Battle of the Somme. 
The great moment of Allenby’s career in France came 
in April, 1917, when the Third Army won the Battle 
of Arras. This was at that time the greatest: victory 
ever obtained by a British Army in the course of a single 
day. If Nivelle’s over-advertised offensive in’ Cham- 
pagne had not failed so disastrously and with such serious 
effect on the tensper of the French troops, Allenby would 
have been better able to follow up his smashing victory. 
As it was, political reasons and adverse weather con- 
ditions held him back from further progress. 

Two months later, end greatly to his astanishment, 
he was offered by Mr. Llovd George the command of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. The full story 
of the circumstances leading up to this appointment 
have not vet been told nor is this the place in which to 
tell them. Suflictent to say thet if they were not wholly 
creditable to the Prime Minister in the first: instance, 
at all events the country, and for that matter all 
Christendom, owed him a debt of gratitude for his judg- 
ment in selecting the only man in France big enough 
for the job he had in mind. 

The last and greatest of the Crusades started at 
2.20 pam. on June 17th, 1917, when Allenby left Charing 
Cross for Cairo. He went with certain misgivings, 
He was reluctant to leave France, which he considered, 
and continued to consider until the end of the War, 
the main theatre of operations. He felt, not without 
some reason, that he was being shut out from greater 
opportunities on the Western Front. He did not know 
the East end was uncertain of what was in front of him. 
In spite of these misgivings, however, it was not very 
long before his imaginative mind thrilled with the prospect 
of this campaign. 

A study of Allenby’s military campaigns in Palestine 
and Syria, of which a distinguished writer has remarked 
* that in brilhancy of plan, irresistible energy of execution, 


<< 


comprehensiveness. and flinality of success they hay. 
never been surpassed,” does not come within the Scope 
of this article, which is intended to give a brief imypressioy 
of Allenby, the man, but certain things must be said 

. ai 
about this, the most spectacular operation of the Woy 
Its object was echieved with the complete mastery of 
a military artist end with singularly few casnaltiec 
Its results, both military and political, were dramati 
to the highest deere. Thousands of people all over 
the world looked tipon Alle iby > the deliverer of Jk rusaler 
from the Turkish rule, as a new Messiah. The glory 
of the achievement is greatly enhanced when it is remem. 
bered that Allenby fought the greater part of his second 
campaign ino Syria almost entirely with Native and 
Dominion troops, his British divisions having been with. 
drawn to France to meet the great German offensiye 
in 1918. 

It is a singular fact that no English paper has com. 
mented so fittingly on his resignation as the New Yop 
Times, 2 portion of whose leading article on the subject 
is worth quoting : -- 

a Occupied as he has been since the completion of his military 

campaign with what were probably the most difficult adminis 
trative duties in any part of the British Empire, he has had no 
popular recognition, save in his own hore country, of his brilliant 
contribution, consurmmate of its kind, to the history of mankind 
The lustre of that superb service no minor achievement. should 
dim. The Egyptian task he must have accepted from a sense of 
duty and with a cousciousness that, however well he might do bat 
work, success in it would not add to his renown. He must have 
known, moreover, that an outstanding personal achievement was 
practically impossible because he was not as free to act as in his 
Palestine campaign and was dependent upon political conditions 
over which he had no control, Without attempting to appraize 
his work as High Commissioner, one may recall the supreme labour 
of this warriov-statesman, who is worthy to be remembered along 
with the greatest in the days of the Old Testament and beyond th 
greatest of the Crusaders in the Middle Ages.” 
Lord Allenby is a great man because of his simplicity of 
character. In France his love of children, the poorer and 
more ragged the better, was proverbial. In Egypt his 
pet stork became a legend. His favourite charger bore 
a name famous in classical English literature. A man 
whose temperament is so cool and whose mind is so 
detached that he can buy a bag of sweets for a little 
village girl while waiting for news from a raging battle, 
and who can walk out unattended into a wood and find 
mental recreation from arduous labour by — talking 
(literally talking) to birds, is capable of great things, 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF BRITISH 
FILMS ? 
I—THE TIP-UP SEAT. 
By Gertrrepe Kixcston, 


()*" day I woke up to the fact that the greater part 
of our population preferred the cinema to the 
theatre, and that there must be some subtle reason for 
it which could not be explained by the * cheaper-price- 
and-tip-up-seat ~ cry, seeing that the public will undergo 
any discomfort to see something that it wants to see. 
Briefly I determined to discover for myself the reason 
why. 

Forthwith [sent for the cinema expert of my houschold 
whose afternoon out is devoted to the pursuit of the latest 
film sensation. She gave me so much advice as to pro- 
gramme, price, proximity of every picture house within 
a two-mile radius that my brain positively reeled or 
more appropriately—-got off the reel! “Stop. I 
do not want to see anything but a British-made film,” 
cried I. “ You can't, ma’am,” cried she oracularly, 
“vou cant see anything but American stuff.’ She 
pronounced the word “stuff with such a world of 
contempt that I began to be interested, and she 
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wared into the basement to fetch up her daily paper 


lisp} ; Pe 
shat kept a record of * what was doing on the sereen. 
{hi 3 

Her statement was correct enough. Nowhere could 
t read any but American film names and_ actors, 


but as far as I could see every big picture palace 
showed the same film on the same date. 
” Now, this is strange! In every other of 
catering for the public there is an endeavour to display 
exclusive designs, and I failed to catch the drift of pre- 
gnting the self-same programme all over a city on the 
vif-same day. Probably it is the kind of superstition 
that makes a theatrical manager neglect the quite obvious 
talent under his hand to outbid another manager for a 
a a habit that is 
an inflated salary for an artist of 


business 


player who has made recent success 
responsible for many 
average achievement. 
Anxious, however, to start on my 
yore loss of time, I began with a film called Isn't Life 
Wonderful? because the name made no appeal to any 
I was lucky. It had a quality in 
it mostly missing in American “ stuff — the quality of 
truth; and though the forest that did duty for the neigh- 
hourhood of Berlin and the long upper lip and leanness 
ofthe professor and his mother were evidently of American 


quest without 


haser insinuations. 


build, it was all a poignant picture of post-War conditions 
in Germany for the middle-ciass family of statie income. 
It would be true cnough of the small fixed income and 
the high prices in any country. Besides, provided always 
that we get a fair chance as against other nations, all 
art should be international; the die-hard who will die 
in the last ditch for a bad work of art of British make, or 
the little Englander who must have everything from 
abroad, is anathema. I remember that some time ago 
I attended by invitation the first night of an Austrian 


lilm, Sodam and Gomorrah, part of which was Bible 
history. The players in it) were real actors, not 
mere acrobats with special training for the sereen. 


Yet another production, although a very trite modern 
cmbroidery of the tragedy of the eighteenth century 


kKonigsmarck, took us into beautiful fortress castles 
overhanging crags and forests and rivers’ of the Ahlgau 
or some such picturesque district. But when 
to the commercial American film, what message, inspir- 
ation or beauty do we learn from it ? 

We sce ordinarily a large-eyed juvenile with permanently 


through every technical difficulty 


we come 


COnYe 


hair going 
with enormous ease as we watch her gyratior 
from the villain’s lust; these ladies would appear to 
‘leep unprotected in wooden shanties without bar or 
bolt in the backwoods of America entirely at the merey 
of every vagrant criminal, while the handsome hero is 


waved 
s to escape 


detained on false pretences clsewhere by a credulous 


r mercenary police. The remainder of the characters 


envious, 
to 


clectro- 


f the play are mean, grasping, lascivious, 
planning death for dollars, whipping out 
hold tip treasure thwarted but 


cuted (though sometimes nearly Ilwnehed) at the end, so 


66 “9 
guns 


or virtue, not 


that the million dollar star and the “ featured” lady 
With the ondulation permanente may fall into each 
other's arms. 

In all this morass of turpitude have T had to be im- 
mersed to complete WN initiation into the cult of the 
cinema. LT have moved, it is true, through China Town, 
Italian Villas, Versailles Palaces, Kimibassy ballrooms 
designed by American architects, but ever and always 
T have been soaked in wealth, luxury, lust, blackmail, 
theft, violence, murder, that must dazzle, excite, stupefy 
or goad the unsophisticated or the young. Assaults 
motor bandits, cat burglars, assassins thus becomes 


as familiar as a strect quarrel to the urchin 
Lessons of devastating accomplishment 


familiar, 


of the shims. 





Ytim 


can be learned for a few penee--and these lessons 
are learned. 
And all this time where and who are the English 


With the notable exceptions 


r 
lo as Zecbrugge, 


film authors and producers ? 
of such wondrous stories of derring-« 
Mount Everest, and big game expeditions, where may 
I see an English story % Where can 
some tale in which there is not always a great man of 
business, with hard eyes and cruel mouth, chewing a 
big cigar, engrossed in the details of a gigantic transaction 
(not usually revealed to the naive British spectator) ? 
Where see some exquisite pictures of the world beautiful 
and of our far away Dominions and Colonies, or a scene 


I see some whole- 


laid in some one of our magnificent country houses, 
nowhere to be matched for their stateliness, or their pic- 
turesque comfort and homeliness ? 


About the reasons for this hiatus in our daily life I 


will try to find out the truth— as the teacher says to an 
inquiring pupil —for next time. 


THE CHARM OF THE SUNDIAL 
** Noiseless falls the foot of time, 
Which only treads on flowers. 


W. H. SPENCER, 
— simplicity, combined with the mystery of a 
sundial, makes its charm irresistible. There is 


nothing mysterious ebout a clock. ** What a dead thing,” 
wrote Charles Lamb, “is a clock with its ponderous 
embowelments of lead and brass, its pert or solemn 
dullness of communication compared with the simple, 
altar-like structure and silent heart-language of the old 
sundial.” And the simpler the dial the more mysterious 
it is, for then there is nothing to distract the mind from 
the element of mystery connected with the imperceptible 
flight of time. ‘* The sly shadow steals away upon the 
dial and the quickest eye can discover no more but that 
it is gone.” It is impossible to visualize an Elizabethan 
or Stuart garden without its dial in keeping with the 
formal beauty of the flower-beds around it. Sundials 
seem to have varied in shape from the simplest block of 
stone or wood to the magnificence of a dial such as that 
Castle. And it is interesting to remember 
dials in tl seventeenth 


at Glamis 
that 
centuries were painted, blue 
colours, for blue and gold symbolized eternity. *‘ Sorrows 
are mixed with joys; shadows with sunshine. So is the 
life of man, so is the measure of our days,” and perhaps 
that is why it is impossible to dissociate the dials in those 
old gardens from butterflies and birds, and quaintly 
apparelled children with demure little faces. 

United in Time, parted in Time, to be reunited when 
Time shall be no more,” ran the sad prophetic motto on 
the dial Charles I. gave his Queen, and how many tragedies 
must countless dials have witnessed in those troublous 


sixteenth and 
and gold being the favourite 


wooden he 


times ? One forgets the King’s endless changes of fortune 
during the Civil Wars, but who does not remember that 
he always carried a silver pockei-dial about with him ? 
And that on the night preceding his execution he entrusted 
it to his servant Hubert, to be his last gift to his younger 
son, the Duke of York? His sundials was 
inherited by Charles IL, who set up in the privy garden 
Whitehall the 


sundials 


taste for 


been of most 
this Before 
stone sundial in the 
Queen 
the 


al what must have one 


erected) In country. 


remarkable 
great square 
garden. this the 
Klizabeth’s privy garden, admired 
account of his travels by Leopold von Wedel. 

Father Hall described the dial set up by Charles IL 
in a book entitled An Keplication of the Diall sett up in 
the King’s Garden at London, an. 1669. In which many 
sorts of Dyalls are conteined ; by which, besides the Howres 


this there had been a 


Presumably was sundial in 


and noted in 
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of all kinds diversely expressed, many t ings also belonging aS Tt 
to Geography, Astrology, and Astronomy, are by the Sunnes A PIOUS SCEPTIC = oY 
iabsenic 


shadow made visible to the eye. Amongst which very many 
Dialls, Especially the most curious, are new inventions, 
hitherto divulged by None. That dial must have been an 
enchanting toy and there were numerous conceits. On 
ordinary dials, for instance, the shade of the style or 
gnomon passes over the hour-lines, but in these, animals 
were painted at the bottom of the glass boxes, and conse- 
quently the shade of the hour-lines passed over the 
gnomon. Further, the dial showed the time at Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, Jamaica and so forth, and also according 
to other methods of reckoning time. ‘“* Soe that for ex- 
ample,” he writes, “yf at the beginning of July (at 
what time the Sunne rises at 4 o’clock and setts at 8) I 
find by looking on the usuall Dyall, that it is just 8 o’clock 
in the morning I shall find at the same time by the Ancient 
or Judaicall Dyall to be just 3 o’clock : by the Babylonian 
to be 4, by the Italian 12, and by the Astronomicall to 
be 20.” There were also portraits of the King and 
Catherine of Braganza, the Queen Mother and Prince 
Rupert. “In his Majestyes picture the Hour is shewne 
by the shade of the Hour-lines passing over the top of tie 
Scepter; In the pictures of the two Queens, it is shewn 
by the like shade passing over the top of a Flower; and 
in the other three, by passing over the end of a troncheon, 
which each of them hold in their hands.” Under each 
picture was written a chronograph for the year 1669 (the 
year in which the dial was set up) and suitable to the 
person. The King ordered the dial to be covered in the 
winter, but, alas! this order was forgotten, and the dial 
was “much endamaged by the snow lying long frozen 
upon it.” 

During the latter years of the seventeenth century it 
became the fashion to lay out a small garden in the form 
of a sundial, the figures being of box, yew, or any other 
suitable shrub. There are illustrations of these sundials 
in Loggan’s Cantabrigia Illustrata and Ovonia Illustrata, 
the plans showing sundials laid out thus in the gardens of 
New College, Oxford, and Queen’s College and Pembroke, 
Cambridge. William Hughes, in the 1692 edition of his 
Flower Garden gives full instructions for the making of 
these sundials. He suggests the figures being cut in 
rosemary, hyssop, thyme or box, and he gives the inter- 
esting information that these living sundials were much 
in favour in the West Indies, where they were planted 
with myrtle or cypress. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was rebuilt, unfortunately, just 
when sundials were beginning to go out of fashion, and 
how the citizens must have missed the “ goodly dial ” 
destroyed in the Great Fire. This dial was “* made with 
all the splendour that might be, with its angel pointing 
to the hour, both of the day and night.” It is curious 
that Sir Christopher Wren should not have adorned his 
masterpiece with a sundial, for in his youth he was 
accounted “an ingenious dialler,” and Evelyn records 
that when he dined with Dr. Wilkins at Wadham College, 
his host showed him a wonderful collection of sundials, 
and beehives built like miniature palaces, complete in 
every detail of their exteriors, even to wind-vaines and 
sundials. Most of these curiosities were of his own, 
workmanship and of “that prodigious young scholar 
Mr. Chr. Wren.” 

St. Paul’s was but one of several Cathedral dials where 
an angel pointed the hour. Over the doors of the south 
entrance of York Minster there was formerly an old dial 
on cach side of which two “images ” beat the quarters 
on small bells. Both at Chartres and Laon angels hold 


the dials, and who can forget that strong, beautiful angel 
at Chartres, which for over three hundred years has 
pointed the hour ? 


Ereanour Sinciam Ronper, 





MHE survivors of the Victorian era, if they are thig pie is the 
skinned enough to endure with patience the Une 
cealed contempt in which they, and their fay) 
standards of thought, are held by the triumphant } 
disunited Georgians, must find some compensation ; 
comparing and contrasting the operations of the moder 
mind with those of their own in the best years of th, 
life. In nothing is the contrast more marked than , 
the respective attitudes of the Victorian and the Georg] 
towards the marvellous. Nowadays a miracle is neit, ——e 
here nor there. It proves or disproves nothing, 4) 2 arti! 
the Theist is as little concerned to affirm it as the Atheis Lhe ‘an 
is to deny it. Modern science has so stretched 4, mot. tah 
flammantia moenia mundi that he is a bold man yj of the 
dares to use the word impossible even of “ ectoplasn “ Mare 
Compare with this the attitude of the Victorian scientighss he wa 
to Sir William Crookes after his testimony to the genuiye}® a F 
ness of Home’s manifestations, and you have sony hich m 
measure of the distance traversed. So when Mr. Edway The 
Clodd embarks of his recurrent crusadeh «you 
against Spiritualist phenomena, he seems to us like gdestroy 






the mos 
eat $v £ 
beaks t 


on another 


survival from a distant age of human thought. oe eg 
‘ : : but the 
But we have lost altogether another once familia gince us 
type, the orthodox believer, embarrassed by the probler ought & 
~ . . o,° ° ane goes 1a 
of discarding the superstitions to which his reason ig eutivat: 
repugnant without abandoning his spiritualist  theop 
of the universe. In the Victorian age he was, if yy 
common, at least fashionable. So, when that My 
Arnold, whom Max Beerbohm drew as a little gi 
taking her uncle to task for his lack of seriousness 
wrote Robert Elsmere, not only did Gladstone review it 
but all the world read it, or at least talked about ithye. A 
until it became as terrible a bore as * relativity ” itself} of Mis 
No one would select the last days of the Romaf the Ha 
Republic as a suitable parallel for the Victorian em} t 
Pex: ‘ lishe 
and yet it is precisely there that we mect and recognin| 
3 ‘ : nt yy f artifict 
our embarrassed believer in the person of Marcus Tulliv aye 
Cicero. Among the philosophical tracts with whichh gue 
in the summer succeeding the murder of Cacsar (wheg paixne 
all seemed in vain, and Rome, under the dominatio trasce: 
of Antony, had exchanged the frying-pan for the fire Man. 
he sought consolation is a treatise on fortune-telling world, 
in the form of an imaginary conversation between himself “© 
° r ~ 3 » Com) 
and his brother Quintus. The latter, who profess" ' 
. *s ° ° ° ‘ ‘ OnoU 
Stoicism, argues both from philosophical principles ani). 
from experience that Divination is possible, and eveih pocco 
necessary. His brother, with the scepticism of thé friend 
New Academy, holds that it is impossible. In the cours} nose, 
of his argument. Quintus appeals to his brother’s personaf *t @ 
. . . he 
experience both of dreams and of augury. Mareus} t ! 
himself an augur, is naturally somewhat at a loss ti a 
. ° a ° - “— ° simp 
defend his position without loss of face. Here is hi et 
OL 1 
answer :— mand 
* As far as the auspices go, a Roman augur has no difficulty thou: 
in answering you, though a Marsian augur might. For it is m toni 
. « . m4 . - > as arnt 
our practice to predict the future by observing the flight of birdsf \, 
or other signs. Though I fully believe that Romulus, who relied him. 
on auspices when he founded Rome, supposed that science olf Istiea 
augury which we still possess, though much altered by usage Bath 
change of principles, and mere age, to consist in foreseeing futur to * 
events. It is not the only erroneous opinion which was held 
those old times. But to humour the vulgar, and for important And 
political purposes too, we retain the practice of augury, respect I} Lady 
and teach it: the augurs keep their rights, the College its dignity. spok 


He admits, nevertheless, that contempt of the auspices 
is impiety, though he hardly regards them, when taken} ®¢ 


say 5 


according to the modern practice, as auspices at all A 
; end, 

He then quotes the formula :— “th 
“* Quintus Fabius, I call upon you to aid me in_ taking love 
the auspices.’ The answer is ‘I hear and obey.’ In old time: | 
the assistant was always himself skilled in the science: now any: Teal 
body will do. Yet only a skilled man can understand what #} Prit 
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meant by * silence’: for that, in taking the auspices, means the 

absence of anything inauspicious; and it takes an accomplished 

gugur to be sure of that. But when the augur commands, ‘ Tell 
3 












Pe thicdhme, is there silence ?’ his assistant neither looks above him nor 
€ Ung ound him; ho replies without demur, ‘There is silence.’ ‘Then 

(Wine augur Says, Tell me, are the birds feeding?’ ‘They are 

fami peding. What birds 2? and where? The chicken-keeper has, 


f course, brought the chickens in their cage, that is why he is so 
These then are the birds, the messengers of Jove! What 


” 


called. “ 
an it matter whether they feed or not ?% 


© Moder He then explains the meaning of tripudium sollistimum, 
S Of the: the most favourable augury, which is when the chickens 
: than Beat sO greedily that some of the food drops from their 
Georgia beaks to the ground, and proceeds to cast ridicule on 
- neithe an omen which is, he says, not even ancient, and can 
hing, ay be artificially produced by a preliminary starving of 
1e Atheig the chickens. In military affairs, too, the auspices are 
ched th mot taken from the chickens, but from the flashing 
Nan Whit the sun on the spears. 


cs) : F 
plasm, “Marcus Marcellus, five times consul, and as good an augur 
| SClentishas he was a gene ral, never took the auspices. . . . Indeed he used 
to say, that if he were upon an afiair of importance, he always 


fenyi . : 
orn travelled in a covered litter for fear he should seo any auspices 
ve SOM which might stop him,” 
Eda The concluding sentiment is quite Victorian. 
crus; . 1 : P ri 
rusade “You must not suppose that by destroying superstition you 


1S like ghd stroy religion. Not only is it true wisdom to abide by the in- 
stitutions of our forefathers and retain their religious observances : 


t. but the beauty of the world, the ordered courses of heaven, con- 
familia# yince us that there is a supreme and eternal nature which men 
probley ought to worship and admire. Wherefore just as religion, which 

‘goes hand in hand with the knowledge of that nature, must be 


CASON MM eultivated, so must every superstition be rooted out.” 


theo 


» if not 
Ag TH E 4 H E AT R E 
ied ROMANCE AND WIT 


bout it} Me. Asmmey Duxr’s Regency play, The Man With a Load 
” itselff of Mischief, has been praised, after last week's revival at 
Romarf the Haymarket Theatre, largely, one cannot help thinking, on 
the score of its literary merits. Its prose is industriously 


an er; 
copnin polished, refined, ** written up” to a Congrevian height of 
Tullin artificiality. Yet Mr. Duke has obviously not aimed at 
. Ethe artificial. Unlike Congreve, he has tried to insinuate 
which true romance and sweet sentiment under the surface of 


(whe baanced dialogue and measured soliloquy. Ile has con- 
inatio—f trasced a cynical Nobleman with a sincere valet—a mere 
> fire Man. His Lady, flying from the corruptions of the great 
telling world, finds this poor fellow’s chivalry “a flower.” She is 
an exquisitely innocent looking creature, in Miss Fay 


ims 

aa Compton's keeping. But we hear that she has sold her 
pf honour for rank and fashion. Now, like so many of her 
ale kind, she thas nothing but her heart. | The Man promptly 
, 4 possesses it. She humbles herself before him. He is her 
f thd friend and lover. I hey fly together, under the Nobleman’s 
pours nose, far from the inn of stratagems. They take the downs 


rsonag at a gallop. “ By this time they are over the brow of 


areusg the hill.” 

As you perceive, a simple, a well-worn story. But not 
simply, and not dramatically told. The Nobleman is, indeed, 
of the cighteenth century—in habits. Ife drinks his port 
fe is also a philosopher, like Chesterfield, 


ss ti 


is his 


immoderately. 
Ficult though he is not Chesterfieldian in style. Ife has not been 
binds tarnished by the romantic movement. Nature disgusts 
reliedf him. That is well. Yet he word-paints her impression- 
ce olf istieally, as he traverses her rich acres, on the road from 
a Bath to the wayside inn. He compares the feathered elms 
Jd nf (0 “striding cockerels.” God save us, how well he talks! 
rtant} And his Man is equally sententious. Ife makes love to the 
ect It} Lady in sage and serried maxims, does the Man. ‘ You 
"'Y: | spoke to me as friend,” says she. ‘* Friendship is frankness,” 
cesf says he. ** I am not afraid of little things,” she says. ‘* We 
ikenf are both afraid of their littleness,” he retorts. For him, 
all} “possession itself is only the beginning.” “It is often the 
end,” she tells him. Again he catches her up verbally— 
ki “the end is in ourselves.’ Surely this Man would nip any 
WE love episode in the bud! He may be too early for the gentle 
any-| Tealism of Miss Austen—that literary favourite of the bad 
ti Prince in the play. But he might perhaps have been in 





XUM 


time to buy a slim volume which appeared, at Bristol and 
London, about the revolutionary date of this adventure. 
It was called Lyrical Ballads (1798). The Man, if really 
sincere, would have enjoyed the freshness of its inspiration. 
I regret that he missed it. Indeed, he missed a century. 
IIe is a Meredithian. H-« has read The Tale of Chloe, and 
the Nobleman has mode himself on the Duke in that 
mannered masterpiece. .n soliloquy, the Man _ positively 
imitates the original Huphues :— 

“Tf we are false, what can be true? And yet the folded leaf 
will open to the sun. The tallest tree will cast the lene st shadow. 
The longest shadow is reality.” 

We seemed to be listening to Lyly. A piece of the 
Anatomy of Wit! 

If I insist thus upon the qualities of Mr. Duke's style, it is 
because, in the theatre, though not in the library, they conflict 
irritatingly with his dramatic purpose. On this point his 
play may be contrasted with the like experiments of Llenley 
und Stevenson at the end of the last century, with that Beau 
Austin performed on this very Haymarket stage, or with 
the excellent Admiral Guinea, which, by the way, Mr. Nigel 
Playfair ought to be persuaded to revive. Stevenson's prose 
was less careful, but more effective. It did not veil the 
sentiment it was meant to reveal. It did not make a 
mysterious philosopher of a mere Man. Yet I gathered— 
it is only just to report it—that Mr. Duke's romantic sentiment 
does * get across” at the Haymarket in spite of his bookish 
wit. Several people in the first night audience were heard 
saying that this play is ‘so refreshing after the unpleasant 
sort.” The opinion seemed to be that Mr. Noel Coward had 
been * put in his place.” 

Well, he will not mind staying there ; for his place is now 
in three, and soon to be in four, London theatres. In May 
Fever at the Ambassadors he emerges, not penitent by any 
means, but with a relatively innocent countenance as the 
exponent of the humours of a week-end amongst a vague 
family of egotists, all intent on their own amusements and 
flirtations, and hardly aware of the guests at whom the hostess 
stares as strangers. Mr. Coward is immensely assisted by 
Miss Marie ‘Tempest, whose art seems to link the loosely con- 
nected episodes of a farce that might have been excellent 
of its kind had he troubled to deepen its characterization and 
prune its repetitions. His subject is worth pains. Who docs 
not know the miseries of a stay in a strange house? Irom 
the polite 


arrival to departure, restlessness, uneasiness ; 
breaklasts ; 


conscription for deadly games; the lingering 
the perpetual conversation! A great theme, which Mr. Coward 
must not hesitate to use again when he has had time to 
recover from the strain of getting four plays merrily on ihe 


li. J. 


run at the same moment. 


TTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir.— The Spectator has always urgec that it should be possible 
to formulate a definite national policy on what is called the 
* drink question.” It seems to me that there is a very real 
necessity and a practical opportunity for doing this now. 

I venture to put forward a plea for this, first, because I know 
from personal experience the incalculable benefits which have 
accrued to the Army in moral, discipline and fighting eflicicney 
owing to the steady decrease in drunkenness and drinking 
which has taken place during the last forty years,and secondly, 
because during my residence in other parts of the Empire and 
my travels in other countries in recent years I have been 
forcibly impressed by the immense spiritual, moral, industrial 
and economic advantages which communities possess where 
drunkenness is not a national evil. 

Here in our own country it is generally agreed that drunken. 





LE 


ness is a national evil. 

The Secretary of State for Home Affairs recently gave 
figures which cannot be regarded as otherwise than startling, 
He said that the number of men committed to prison for 
drunkenness had increased from 3,025 in 1920 (i.e., after de- 
mobilization) to 7,343 for 1923-24. These figures mean that in 
spite of bad trade, and the unemployment of a million persons, 
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the number of men who have spent money on and indulged in — officer of the Chinese Protectorate, and are informed thys 
aleohol so excessively as to be sent to prison had more than — should they find themselves in any difliculty they should ay th 
: apply 


doubled in the last four years. 

The figures are even more disconcerting in the case of women. 
Female offenders sent to prison for drunkenness have increased 
from less than 1,000 at the end of the War to over 4.060 last 
year. The Home Secretary also stated that during the two 
years 1923 and 1924 one-fifth of all the men who went to 
prison and one-half of all the women were convicted for 
drunkenness. He further quoted the Medical Officer of Pen- 

‘ tonville Prison, who, after examining the cases of 40,000 men, 
“ame to the conclusion that 60 per cent. had reached prison as 
the result of drink. 

These figures prove incontestably that the drink problem 
still exists in a most serious form in this country. 

Apart from these official figures, social workers and many 
thoughtful men and women to whom this matter is one of 
grave concern can give evidence equally convincing as to the 
evils of excessive drinking which they observe among the 
people for whom and with whom they work and among whom 
their daily lives are cast. 

The vast majority of men and women agree that the evil 
exists, but they cannot agree as to the remedy or remedies for 
it. ‘Too often they expend their energies in frustrating reme- 
dial measures put forward because they are not in accordance 
with their own special views. 

It certainly seems to me that the fact is frequently lost sight 
of that brewers are carrying on a perfectly legitimate trade 
and that many of them are honestly desirous of improving the 
standard of places where their produce is sold and consumed, 
and further that they are ready and willing to support any 
legislative or administrative reforms for that purpose. Surely 
it is their aid and co-operation which offer the best chance of 
suppressing and gradually eliminating those places which do 
not come up to that standard and which are the real source of 
evil. Moreover, once that co-operation is established and 
fortified, as it certainly would ke by public opinion, the 
* standard ” would automatically be gradually raised. 

The recent decision of the Government to set up a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole question affords an oppor- 
tunity for all who are anxious for reforms to combine in 
pressing for legislative and administrative action which will 
not probably represent their own special views, but which they 
ean agree to regard as stepping-stones to further progressive 
measures which experience shows to be practical. 

It is only by combination and mutual concessions that the 
first steps can be taken. I am, Sir, &e., 

22 Ennismore Gardens, SAV. Prcmer (F.M.). 


LICENSED VICE IN) SINGAPORE 
[To the Editor of the Svpecrxvor.] 
Sm,— As a member of the Advisory Committee appointed to 
consider the above subject, will vou permit me to urge that 
public discussion upon this subject might well be postponed 
until Mr. Amery has had an opportunity to consider the 
Report about to be presented 2? ‘The Report is in fact now 
in final draft and only awaits the formal signature of the 
members of the Advisory Committee. I am, Sir, &ce., 
The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. Joun Hl. Parris. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir, In the Spectator of June 6th IT noticed a letter entitled 
* Licensed Vice in Singapore.’ Ilaving lived nearly twenty 
years in Malaya, and knowing Singapore well, Tam fully aware 
of the facts, and I should like to correct some of the gross errors 
that appear in that letter. 

Brothel-keeping is not considered a reputable business in 
Singapore. There exist about 200 brothels, but there is no 
registration whatever of these houses. There are about ten 
streets in the city where brothels have for years settled them- 
selves. There are no streets entirely given up to this business, 

Your correspondent goes on to say that rickshaws ply 
between the wharf and these houses. ‘This is an exaggeration. 
In every other large port town in the world passengers from 
ships are liable to be accosted by people who want to show 
them round, but Singapore is, in my opinion, freer of this sort 
of thing than some other ports that I know of. 

All young Chinese women desiring to lead the life of pros- 
Aiiution are, cutircly in their own intorests, interviewed by an 


to the Protector for assistance. Prostitutes are not Certifig) 
or licensed in any way. 

Conditions in the East are entirely different from thog is 
the West, and on a subject of this nature, which bristles wit 
difficulties, the essential thing is that the facts shout 1, 
soberly and correctly stated. Mxaggeration is silly, and Mis. 


statements are dangerous as well as discreditable.—] an 
. all) 
Sir, &e., Cu 


[We publish this letter because it comes to us with yey 
exceptional authority, and not from any disregard of 
Mr. Harris's perfectly reasonable request. — En. Spectator} 


AN AMERICAN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMpy 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, - We beg your attention to a matter which deeply eq 
cerns us and —you. The principle involved i+ one which ; 
accepted on both sides of the water as a control both of motiy 
and action viz., the principle of fair play. We are writiy 
not as Government to Government, but just as citizens 
just plain citizens to citizens. 

We most carnestly ask you to set yourselves against the 
smuggling of intoxicating liquors over the border and throug! 
our coastal waters from the lands to which you are loyal 
into that which is to us the Homeland. We assure you that 
Prohibition in this country is not a failure. We shall not 
argue about it we know it. There are here children wh 
have never seen a drunkard. There are jails which stan 
closed because they are needless. ‘The saloon is now a 
evil memory. Our breweries have gone out of business o 
are being padlocked. Prohibition which to the vast majority 
of our people is in its effect the safeguard of our homes, th 
protector of our schools, the hope of the new generation, js 
menaced from two sources and two only : first. illicit manu 
facture here, and second, importation from your home lands 
The first we can handle. Toleration of the few law breakers— 
and relatively they are few— will cease. They will soon b 
driven to cover. The second we seem unable to control, 
We ask vou to help us. Stop the wholesale  beotlegging 
from beyond our borders and our case is won. Multitudes 
of you are fair! We are kindred. Kin ean ask no more of 
kin than we have from you, in your sympathy and in you 
purpose to help. But the sanction of your law is given to th 
breaking of ours. Your ships under your flag bring to our 
shores what, in this tremendous moral struggle, is contraband 
of war. A beer keg acquires no credit because it bears a 
crest. Whisky is still whisky even when its shares are quoted 
high and strong on “Change. The dividends of this mer 
ehandizing are declared in terms of the life blood of the sons 
and daughters of our homes and of our schools. ‘To us the 
price of the enterprise is lawlessness and death. 

Headlines and press dispatches like the following are of 
all too frequent occurrence in our American papers : 

British Ship With $450,000 Rum Seized in Chase off Fire Island. 

“The Madeline Adams, a two-masted auxiliary schooner of 
British registry with liquor, wine and aleohol in her hold valued 
at $450,000, was captured by the Coast Guard yesterday. The 
Washington authorities are greatly interested in this case, as it 
is a direct violation of the liquor treaty with Great Britain.” 
When first sighted, this ship was within two miles of our 
shores. 


Largesi British Consignment of Liquor to the U.S.A 


“London, April 20th (By the Associated Press). The Daily 
Mail asserts that Sir Brodrick Hartwell left England « month 
ago to superintend delivery to an American syndicate of his seventh 


and largest shipment of spirits.” 

We have unmistakable evidence that European liquot 
dealers are spending liberal sums of money to overthrow and 
defeat our laws. The following paragraphs from the official 
report of one of these associations is significant : 

“The Wines Export Commission was able to state last yeat 
that the publicity secured by its efforts through the great journals 
in the English language edited in the United States had aroused 
in the American press numerous comments very favourable to our 
cause and had given a very great impetus to the anti-prohibition 
literature of the two continents. 

The United States is one of the countries where propaganda 
work most required circumspection and adroitness. 

The coming elections in the United States will probably be an 
oceasion for the Commission to redouble its efforts ; it is awaiting 
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: turn of a special emissary before reaching its definite decision less than market value.” For a State to take its subjects’ 
rmed thay, this respect land except at fullest market value is contrary to all principles 
Pld appl Hands across the sea! Let us play the game together. ef jurisprudence and justice. T am. Sir. &e., 
rt Certifieg jn some Ways we have tried to help you. Our sons and Tuirty Years’ ReEApER. 


, others hie in silence beside yours. Help us! We venture 
tio inf yord as to method—you will “find a way.” Inthe com. DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN 
Ss eS With - 4 . 


great peoples let us give sturdy rebuke of what ia i ae 
Should }, pots ii ' ; [To the Ediior of the Seucraror.| 


ndeshi F ‘ 5 
mon conscience we both know is not fair play: let us 


9 com 
and mis, and together for the commen action which places character 


ke. is an F iove gain and expresses in very deed the heart-friendship 
vain, {which no man, no nation can rob us. Citizens of the 
With very raited States to the citizens of Great Britain and Canada 
regard of yeask you to understand us and help us! In unbreakable 
He clator,] 


Sir, — During the last few vears women have made considerable 
progress towards gaining equality with men. They have 
established their right to smoke in public, to show theie legs, 
and to serve on juries. In 1919 Parliament passed a somewhat 
muddle-headed measure called The Sex Disqualification 
ale (Removal) Act, but this Act still leaves married women 
yours for social order and international friendship. oo many annoying inequalities. To take three 
CirizeNs COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND. 2 yore oa ; . ee 

cee i Mnaiind. (1) The husband is still liable in law for torts or wrongs 

nase Meaunr Monte. committed by his wife. Take the ease of a woman who has 

told another woman exactly what she thinks of her, with the 


SHMEY 


eply cor Perer J. OCCALLAGUAN. : 2 : ‘ . 
Which j “th Meee dk. result that an action for slander is started. Ilow yvalling it 
of motiy Headquarters : Frep B. Suri, a he = a high-spirited woman to aoe that her poor tongue- 
re Writing | 495 Kast Twenty-second Street, New York. Chairman, api eae ne Ss SRE 8 or pinar apn ae oe ag wating 
iho or : intelligible when husband and wife were regarded in law as 
{We sincerely hope that this appeal will have good results. one person only. That great lawver, Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
‘inst the No one wishes age more than we ~ apg pin sitting in the Bail Court at Westminster, put the rule and its 
1 throug pusiness Is a dirty one, and seni is directed, - it age reason in a brief sentence. In answer to a defendant who was 
re loyal gm nag! bee n in this country, by men of education i urging that he had no control over his wife's tongue, he merely 
you that position, it is an outrage and a disgrace. We sows oe looked over his spectacles, and said : ** Man, if you will keep 
shall not however, to add something to the picture which out ea a monkey vou must pay for the crockery it: breaks.” We 
ren wh respondents draw— not at ” to detract from the force Of Surely have advaneed far since those days. 
oh stang § felt appeal but merely to complete the picture. Our (2) Women claim the right to go wherever men go. Why 
now ai correspondents write as though those Amemonme who defy should the gates of the Debtors’ Prison be closed against them ? 
iain the Prohibition laws are re latively fe Ww. But if theer were A mearsicd women cannot te committed on & er ae 
majority no great demand for imported drink in America the eeguessn summons. As the Court of Appeal explained not long ago, 
mans. th be no great market for rum- runn rs. The truth is that, men she is only liable for her debts to the extent of her se parate 
ation, j being what they werk there will alway 2 he arash for the large estate, which is * free from restraint on anticipation.” She is 
t many. profif, espe cially” the illic it profit: obtain d by adventure: still regarded ia law, not os an individual, but as a kind of bods 
© leak and when a nation is setting up laws which depend toa corporate — with powers to add to its numbers, 
akers— considera ble extent for their effectiveness upon the good will (3) Again, in a recent case the Court of Appeal alliemed 
soon by of other nations, the likelihood or the reverse of securing the old doctrine that when a married woman starts proceedings 


control, ft good will is one of the factors which cannot be omitted — jn the Divorce Court her husband must provide the costs. Her 
Ul, . . .  - , 
Hegsing | "™ any consideration of the original problem. We say costs are recarded as “ necessaries” on the same footing as 


thi i var Vag “G » eilhi y } ; a 5 ° ; 
iitud his simply because we are not willine that it should be food ond clothing. Why should Divorce costs be regarded as 
uu» . 


thought that Englishmen have a larger dose ef original sin’ necessaries for a wife, while for the husband they are merely 


nore Of : 7 
ies cal than other nations. Nor must we forget to say that expensive luxuries ?- Lam, Sie, &« MD. C 
our a ‘ R . : . . . 
to th Englishmen are by no means always behind the enterprises of 
fi] 7) Mi s a 6 . 
ships which fly the British flaw. We hope and believe that ; , ? _ : : 
to our f PS MOTOR SHIPS VERSIS STEAMSIIEPS 
raband § 2° time passes the American laws w Hl be more widely 
‘aband E : ‘ ane =~ 5. ; 
om respectcd by Americans themselves, and that Eenelishmen }To the Editor of the Sprervvor.| 
or $a ° 


will develop a much deeper sense of the heljs they owe to a Str,~ May I be permitted to add a few words on the con- 


quoted : , f ; ; ; ; ‘ ; a : 
nation which has imposed on itself a self-denying ordinance. — troversy whieh great authorities are waging over the motor 


Sed —Ep. Speetetor.i ship ? We hear, on the one hand, that the motor 
os the ship = = the ning _— radia “i before we 
: ro — eae ' are much older, and, on the other, tha i@ limit of power 

— IRELAND AP I ER SIX YEARS reached by motor engines is much below that of steam 
| {To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] engines, and that the efficiency of the steamship has not yet 
Sm,--Your correspondent, ‘ Agrippa,” states that thirteen attained its zenith. On the technical points we may leave 
d. _ | years’ purchase is to be given by the Irish Free State for com- — the engineers to fight the battle out among themselves, but on 
we. pulsory sale to tenants. My information is that it works out — the economic points an economist may perhaps be allowed to 


Pho | from ten to twelve years. Perhaps a reader whose property speak with no less authority than a shipowner. Granted 
as it J has been thus dealt with by the Irish Free State will give data, — that the first cost of a motor ship is higher than that of a 
: Meanwhile your correspondent admits that just previously — steamship (the first cost of any new invention is high, but 


f our | seventeen and eighteen years has been the rate of purchase, it becomes less as parts become standardized). yet there is 
so that even fifteen years cannot nearly represent the market an economy of perhaps 25 per cent. to 80° per cent. in 
value to-day. He says that twenty years’ purchase was, running costs, there is greater capacity for cargo and 

Daily | about twenty years ago, * sometimes obtainable.” At that passengers, there is a wider radius of voyage without 


a time I myself and thousands of others sold to tenants under bunkering. and there is a higher economic specd. The fuel 
[the Enolish Land Act at twenty years’ purchase and a — consumed by a motor ship is less than half the fuel consumed 
“bonus: and those terms still obtain across the Ulster | by an oil-burning ship and a fifth that consumed by a coal- 
pe border to-day. It is nonsense to say: * No‘ War apprecia- burning ship. We read of shipowners (pace Lord Kylsant) 
am’ | tion’ has ever been recognized by ‘upright England.” It complaining that the uncertainty of obtaining oil supplies, 
ficial ; , ; ; 
would not appear in that manner, but only when the property and at reasonable cost, is holding back the motor ship ; 
was sold in the market. * Upright England ” says to those — but who ever met a shipowner who did not think that he was 
be 3 across the border : ** You may come in under the Land Act at — paying too much for his fuel, whether it be coal or oil? As 
saa twenty years’ purchase and bonus, or you may sell in open — one who has studied for some years the price of oil fuel, T ean 
our J market.” A good deal of landed property has since the War — say that rarely has fucl oil been so cheap or so plentiful as 
Hot FT been sold in open market in Ulster and lias realized well onto at the present time. Jn 1920 the spot price of Diesel oil 
thirty years’ purchase. Irish Free State says: “ Youmay not was £16 5s. per ton ex tank, It fe ll to £4 per ton in 1922, 
sell what is yours in open market, but only to the tenant and = when slump conditions were ruling, and after some fluctus- 
an Ff upon such terms as we decide, in any case twenty-five per cent, tions it is now £4 17s. Gd. per ton, with forward contract 
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prices much lower, as every shipowner knows. This year 

there is likely to be an over-production of oil—for the fifth 

year in succession. How, then, can there be any uncertainty 

as to supplies? From every point of view, other than 

initial costs, the motor ship seems to be the cheaper pro- 

position.—I am, Sir, &c., KE. H. Davenport. 
12 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 4. 


THE BISHOP OF PRETORIA’'SS DEFENCE 
OF DOGMA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Str. Tn answer to the letter which appears in your issue of 


June 6th, in defenee of dogma in religion, I should like to point 
out that many Broad Churchmen such as myself do not object 
to dogma as a whole, but rather to the elevation to the rank 
of dogma of doctrines which were never taught by Christ 
and which are nothing more than pious opinions of the High 
Church party. 

We see no harm in persons holding definite views which 
eannot be proved from the Gospels ; and, indeed, may hold 
such views tentatively ourselves, but it seems decidedly 
objectionable to us when Catholies insist upon the aceeptance 
of such opinions as necessary to salvation, and, indeed, regard 
them ss more important than the simple truths of the Gospels. 
Still further do we object when our Catholic friends insist with 
startling vehemence. upon doctrines in direct opposition to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ: I refer to such doctrines as com- 
pulsory confession, compulsory fasting, Communion, the duty 
to hear ** Mass,” Reservation and many other extraordinary 
ideas. We hold fast to the bedrock principles of Christianity— 
viz., the Universal Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man; and while believing in the use of publie worship would 
leave our neighbours to worship in the way most helpful to 
their individual requirements.—I am, Sir, &e., 

21 Jronmonger Lane, E.C. 2. R. Hl. Lovepay. 


THE BLACKMORE CENTENARY 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Str,— I do not suppose there is a single one of your readers who 
has not read Lorna Doone, yet the centenary of the forceful 
Englishman who wrote it, Richard Dodderidge Blackmore, 
is being celebrated without very much popular enthusiasm. 
I may be getting old-fashioned, but I fancy that only few 
products of the “modern” school of authors leave such 
romantic memories behind as that first reading of Lorna 
Doone which has been a common experience of us all. 

Blackmore was a great stickler for historical accuracy, but 
T have long wondered whether anyone else had noticed that he 
alludes to cigars as having been smoked in 1660. It was, of 
course, 130 years later that the delightful weed, the Havana, 
whose form then was identical with to-day’s cigar, was first 
introduced to England to meet the demand of the English 
aristocracy. But Richard Blackmore is in good company, 
for Charles Kingsley makes Amyas Leigh smoke cigars in 
Westeard Ho !—I am, Sir, &e., KEAN FRANCIS. 

1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


FRENCIT SECURITY AND FREE 
[To the Editor of the Specrxvor.] 
Sir,—-Would it not be possible for this country to make the 
offer of Security for France on one condition—Free Trade ? 
We are now taking the first steps on the road which many 
thinking people consider will lead us towards Protection, and 
there are few, even amongst Protectionists, who will deny 
that duty on goods coming into the country will lead to higher 
prices. Their principal reason for desiring Protection is that 
it will reduce unemployment. If it does not do so the life 
of the present Government will be shorter than most of us 
consider desirable and probable, and the next experiment in 
yovernment will be full-fledged Socialism and all its attendant 
horrors. What would the offer of Security to France mean ? 
It would include an absolute promise of immediate military 
assistance in the case of attack on her territory. The very 
promise of this aid would in all certainty prevent any attack, 
and would alter the mentality of the French within a year or 
two, which we must hope would in turn alter that of the 
Germans. The hatred between these two nations must be 


TRADE 


— 
—: 


banished before there can be real peace and securit y in Eur 

and nothing can do this so quickly and effectually aS the 

certainty that war will not pay. Is the offer worth making ? 

I am, Sir, &e., If. A. Des Vorty, 
Battramsley Close, Lymington. 


LIGHT FROM WIND POWER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm.—Your readers will be interested to know that Mr. Henry 
Ford, who is, I suppose, the largest manufacturer of petro} 
engines in the world, uses electric power derived from the 
wind for his private estates, having found that this method of 
obtaining electricity for lighting purposes is more ¢ 
than any 

If this is the fact in a country where gasoline is t1¢, 
gallon, the ease for harnessing this vast untapped sour 
power is even more cogent in this country, where 
dear, and has to be imported from oversea: 

24 Strand Strect, Sandwich. i. Eee 
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“TILL MAY IS OUT” 
[To the Editor of the Seecravonr.] 
Sir,— Observing in the Spectator the idea that ‘ May ™ signi. 
fies the tree and not the month, I may say that I used 
to hear the proverb as :— 
** Never, never cast a clout, 
Till the month of May be out,” 
and perchance your correspondents do not know the proverbsin 
other countries. I may remind them of the French, “ 4, 
milicu de Mai Cue de Uhiver,’ and the German, * Um Mi 
mitte Winter Schleppe.’ In Spanish i@ is even more pro. 
nounced: *‘* Never leave off the Capa (Cloak) till the 40th 
of May.’—I an, Sir, &ce., J. F. ANDERSON, 


[Zo the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—Tlere is proof positive that the saying, “ till May js 
out” refers to the month and not the flower. The Italians 
have a proverb to the same effect: ‘* Ne in Maggio, ne in 
Maggviorre, Non te leva il pelliccione.” (The fur garment.)~ 
I am, Sir, &ce., A. D. Crank, 


Robeston Wathen, Narberth. 


“SHIK SHAK DAY” 

[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.]} 

Sir,—There is plenty of information about the name and the 
observances connected with the day, both in Professor Joseph 
Wright's English Dialect Dictionary and in the great Oxford 
New English Dictionary (in a part of that work for which the 
late Dr. Henry Bradley was responsible, published in 1914), 
Your correspondent wants to know why the day is so called, 
and the best answer Dr. Bradley could give was that it isa 
(euphemistic) corruption of an “ opprobrious appellation by 
which the Nonconformists were vulgarly distinguished.” 
The quotation is from James Granger's Biographical Iistory 
of England (1769), IL, 224, and index. The term was appar- 
ently applied abusively to persons who were found not wearing 
the customary oak-apple or sprig of oak on May 29th. In 
Hampshire, as described in Notes and Queries (1855), wearers 
of the oak solicited beer at the house-doors of the wealthy, 
and, if refused, were accustomed to retort with ‘* Shig-shag, 
penny 2a rag, Bury his head in Crommell’s bag, All up ina 
bundle.” In some places shich-shack became the 
the oak-apple or oak-sprig itself.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Birmingham University. L. R. M. Srracitan. 


rame for 


PROTECTION FOR BIRDS IN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir.— IT have been asked by a Circolo di Cultura at Brescia 
to call the attention of English bird-lovers to the prohibition 
which has come into force with the new Italian law, of all 
interference with nests, eggs and young birds. Infraction 
of the law by children makes the parents lialle to severe 
penalties. People have been trying te contrel birds’ nesting 
ever since the book of Deuteronomy, by which the taking 
of young birds is allowed (rather unwillingly it would seem), 
but never of the mother. I do not know, however, of anything 
so vigorous as the present Italian law. It is not perfect, 
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tut it places in the hands of all a powerful means to prevent 
ihe extermination of birds such as (according to Mr. Horna- 
day's excellent book, Our Vanishing Wild Life) is going on 
ta rapid rate in America. Everything is against birds 
awadays, and wayside admonitions do but little good. The 
far of having to pay some hundred /ire will be much more use- 
qi. Ihope that both in England and in Italy the new laws will 
result in “* & new heaven and a new earth” fit for the ideals 
of W. Hudson—and of St. Francis !—I am, Sir, &c., 

EVELYN MARTINENCO CESARESCO. 


lity 


Salo, Lago di Garda. 
ps.—Killing or taking any kind of swallow is now punish- 


able. 


a INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS 

iz [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

§r—The fascinating review in your issue of April 4th of 
Prof. K6hler’s book on the intelligence of chimpanzees 
suggests some remarkable instances of intelligence in other 
animals involving use of implements. At Malta some thirty 
years ago a brother officer informed a number of us that he 
had scen & goat on the glacis scraping its back with a stick 
held in its mouth. 
with derision, the Maltese goat being always regarded as fair 
stock-in-trade for a leg-pull, but, a few days later, when the 
same officer and I chanced to be passing the herd, he suddenly 
pointed to one of them saying, ** There you are ; look for your- 
QE elf if you won't believe me,” and there sure enough was the 
UF wat 


The statement was, of course, received 


or a goat—vigorously rasping an otherwise inaccessible 


Um Mai gone of backbone with a stick gripped between its teeth for 
Ore Pl F the world as if it were playing the violin. 

me 1tE The other ease was of two eats we uscd to feed with milk 
mnee, from a bowl on our verandah in Bermuda. The bow] was ofa 


May is 
Italians 
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low, flat description with rather small mouth ; thus, whichever 
cat had the first innings filled it to exclusion of the other, and 
the efforts of number two to oust number one by using its 
paw as a lever, desperate but unavailing, were diverting to 
In one of its struggles, however, it chanced that 


ent. ~f 2 degree. 
ARK, | umber two cat pulled the bowl toward itself, thereby causing 
the opposite lip of the bowl to chuck number one cat under the 
chin and throw its head out automatically. Promptly number 
two went in to bat, and the efforts of number one to get 
him out and get back again were even more diverting ; but 
number two was running up a heavy score, and number one’s 
ind the} chances were looking thin when, by like happy inadvertence, 
Joseph | he chanced to draw the bowl toward himself. Up went head 
Oxford number two, and, quick as winking number one was back, 
ich the} From that time, each cat having discovered how to foreclose 
1914), } at will, the monopoly game was up; mutual recognition 
called, and respect prevailed, and each learned to concede to his 
it is@} fellow a fair average number of laps before interfering. 
on by} Theneeforward, as long as any milk remained, the bowl— 
shed.” often replenished from the side—would scrape its way back 
listory| and fore on the concrete like a pendulum, to the huge enter- 
'ppar-| tainment of all and sundry. ‘The point is, the cats taught 
caring | themselves entirely, even exploiting the bowl as an implement 
1 In apart from its primary use.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carers T. C. SKINNER, 
althy, Pembroke. Li.-Col., R.E. (retired). 
-shag, 
ie THE CLERGY REST HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
iN. | Str,—-The approach of the holiday season, when many are 
thinking out their plans for seeking rest and refreshment at the 
re seaside or elsewhere, is my excuse for asking if, with your usual 
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kindness, you will allow me again to request some of your 
readers to give anything they can spare towards a holiday for 
some of the poor clergy, of whom cannot otherwise 
afford it. 

The Clergy Rest Ifouse at Merrow enables a few of them to 
partake of a brief recreation there. It has no endowment and 
relies for maintenance entirely upon voluntary gifts and 
annual subscriptions, which do not make up the sum of £500 
required each year to supplement what the guests are able in 
asmall way to contribute. At times it seems almost ecrtain 
that, for want of regular support, the House must be closed ; 
but in some providential way this misfortune is averted. It 
isa good cause andthe Commitee will be thankful for any 


many 





help that comes and graicful for your kindly encouragement. 
Cheques for annual subscriptions or donations will be gladly 
received and acknowledged by Miss B. Kingsford, Clergy Rest 
Ifouse, Merrow, Guildford. 
Weybridge. Goprriey LAGDEN. 
[We most sincerely hope that Sir Godfrey Lagden will not 
appeal in vain. 


[ am, Sir, &e., 


There are no men who need holidays more 
than the clergy and the doctors and yet get less of them. In 
} 


both cases their homes are their offices and workshops, so the 


Soitiy I 
MECH | 


need for a change is in their cases intense.—Eb. S$) 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY THIOLIDAYS FUND 
[To the Editor of the Spucraron.| 

Srtr,— As Chairman of the London County Council, and specially 
interested therefore in the welfare of children attending the 
elementary schools, may I appeal to your readers to support 
the work of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund by sending 
a donation the Karl of Arran, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand ? 

In the summer holidays children spend long days in the 
streets. London’s best playgrounds, its parks, at 
an inferior substitute for fields, downs and seashore, and for 


to 


are most 
hundreds of children even the parks are beyond reach. 

Sunshine sharpens the contrast between the City strect 
and the village lane, a contrast which I hope will move many 
to secure for some of London’s poor children a fortnight in 
country cottages. One pound provides a holiday for one 
child.—I am, Sir, &e., O. KK. Warburc, 

Chairman of the London County Council. 
Chatrinav’s Room, The County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


TO LIBRARIES 
bv Mr. Strach V 
Library 


WHAT WE OWE 

[The following letter has been sent 
A. Briscoe, the Chairman 

Committee, Public Library, Nottin 


to Mr. Walter 


of the Association Publi ity 


ham. 
With June, 1925. 
I should be an ungrateful man if T did not do everything 
IT could to help the work of the Library 
one of the people who owe almost everything in life, on the 
intellectual to libraries. I and up 
with a big library, and every house in which I 


Association. IT am 


side, was born brought 
in a house 
have lived 
my own or 
thirty or forty thousand books. . . . 

Personal experience then makes me always in favour of 


There men gain the two best things in life, intcllec- 


since has by good fortune contained a library, 


somebody else’s. I am writing this among some 


libraries. 
tual force and intellectual freedom. 

But, of course, there are bad libraries and good libraries, 
and from this naturally flows the precept that the better the 
type of library, the better the type of reading; and the 
better the type of reading, the better the type of nation, 
Indeed, primary education might be described as fitting men 
to make use of a library. In learning how to read and write 
and cipher men are in effect learning how to use the mental 
tools of existence. ‘Those tools are books, and books make a 
library. The wise State, therefore, sees to it that there is a 
plentiful supply of tools at hand, so that anyone who wants 
to use them for his own and the public good can do so without 
impediment. 

To educate people, and then not provide them with tools 
with is obviously an absyrdity—if not, 

J. St. Lor 


is fl r 
POETRY 
THE INTRUDER 
QuietLy fiom the cottage door he crept, 
And slipped into the shadow of the night. 


But as he fled, I called upon him, ** Death! 
Oh coward, have you touched them while they slept ? ” 


to work indeed, 


a crime, STRACUEY,. 


The Shape heard nothing ; only crouched and fled, 


Then I crossed the threshold ; trod the stair, 
And stood within the chamber of the dead. 
But when I looked ; Oh miracle of breath ! 
The dark marauder had not halted there. 


RicuarD Cuvurcu. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


REASON, REVOLUTION, AND RELIGION 
[Corpyricut IN tue UNtrep Srares oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


Fr. J. Gould. 
is. 6d. net.) 


Thomas Paine. By Parsons. The 


Roadmaker Series. 


(Leonard 


Tom Parne, though he has had many able deferders and 
heralds to proclaim his powers and virtues, has somchow never 
managed to attract the greater public. Yet he was a man who 
might easily have done so, not merely because of his intel- 
lectual gifts and his potent wielding of the pen, but because of 
his courage and sense of duty where he believed his duty lay. 

One must suppose that he was wanting in personal mag- 
netism., He was apt to sneer at men’s mental faults and 
follies. He was merciless in the exposure of a fallacy or a 
false argument, and he made his own pleas almost too clear 
and too triumphant in their “* unanswerability.’ Also, he had 
little or no humour in his writing, though personally he was 
not without the gift. The result was that, though you might 
be converted by his writings, there was very little to be said 
about it by the plain man, except * That's so.” 
want of vehemence, want of picturesqueness, and want of 
rhetoric all acted as non-conductors of sympathy. There was 
none of the slyness and spitefulness which delight the readers 
of Voltaire. Paine, though a hard hitter, did not mock men, 
or make amusing grimaces behind their backs, or gaily trip 
them up and send them reeling into the gutter. He demolished 
tike an earthquake or a flood, and not by the slap of the 
Harlequin’s elastic wand. 


+. 


His neatness, 


‘This lack of personal magnetism in his writing was possibly 
the cause of his strange marriage history. He was married 
at the age of thirty-four to Elizabeth Ollive, the daughter of a 
Quaker; but, as his biographer says, there was in effect no 
marriage. Though “ neither wife nor husband ever revealed 
why, after three years of make-believe union, they separated 
for ever.” Mr. Gould, the writer of the just, excellent and 
highly readable book before me, adds that from that date 
* Paine never approached any woman on intimate terms,” 
gud notes that * the curtain has never been withdrawn from 
this mystery of his temperament or his physique.” 

But, in spite of this want of magnetism, what a wonderful 
achievement was Paine’s! Born in a poor and humble family 
and self-educated, he managed to equip his mind so well that 
he practically never made a mistake in thought or expression, 
and very seldom in taste. As Rickman well said of him. he 
was © bold, acute and independent in his opinions, and main- 
tuined them with ardour, elegance and argument.” Franklin 
early noted Paine’s great abilities, and when he went to 
America gave hin useful letters of introduction, Paine, like 
so many men before and after him, began as a school-master, 
but soon turned into a pamphleteer, or, to be more exact, a 
Paine’s special gift was to see things clearly and 

Because he did this and drew the inevitable con- 
: As 
an example of Paine’s insight take the following, written in 
1778, deseribing the position which he had found when he 
landed in America in i774 s— 


journalist. 
as they are. 


clusions he gained something of the prestige of a prophet. 


s 


*T happened to come to America a few months before the 


breakivw out of hostilities. LT found the disposition of the people 


such that they might have been led by a thread and governed by 
a reed. ‘Their suspicion was quick and penetrating, but their 
wttachment to Britain was obstinate, and it was at that time a kind 
of treason to speak against it. ‘They disliked the ministry, but they 
esteemed the nation. Their idea of grievance operated without 
resentment, and their single object was reconciliation.” 

All recent researches seem to show the truth of this passage, 
But in spite of this essential sympathy shown by the Colonists 
to the Home Country, Paine, knowing the temper of the Mother 
Country then, saw that it must come to independence. He, 
indeed, is said to have been the first to use that word. It 
oceurs in a brief letter printed in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of October 18th, 1775. The passage is well worth quoting, 
because sequestered in it is a reference to the next problem 
for America, though a problem the solution of which was by 


a 


general agreement postponed to the very last moment—1 
: . ~Uhe 
problem of slavery :— 


* | hesitate not for a moment to believe that the Almighty yy 
finally separate America from Britain. Call it Inde,» ndence 
what you will, if it is the cause of God and humanity, it wil} oo 
And when the Almighty shall have blest us, and made us a pec 
dependent only upon Him, then may our first gratitude be hon 
by an act of Continental legislation, which shall put a stop to th, 
importation of negroes for sale, and soften the hard fate of thos, 
already here, and in time procure their freedom.” : 


£0 on, 


Very soon Paine began a series of pamphlets which he Signed 
* Common Sense *-—pamphlets which, in no rhetorical seng 
shook New England and thundered over Europe. It is difficult 
to imagine any piece of polemical writing framed with greater 
poignancy and yet with greater dignity and good sense thay 
the first number of the Crisis, for so the series was soon 
ralled :— 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the SETVice 
of their country ; but he that stands it now deserves the loye ay) 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not eagj 
conquered ; yet we have this consolation with us, that the harder th 
conflict the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly ; it is dearness only that gives every 
thing its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon it 
goods ; and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as 
freedom should not be highly rated.” 

As will be noticed, the passage begins with one of those short 
sharp sayings for which Paine’s work was always notabj 
Almost as good as ** These are the times that try men’s souls 

was Paine’s wonderful retort to Burke apropos of the tears of 
sentiment which he (Burke) shed over poor Marie Antoinette. 
* He pities the plumage, and forgets the dying bird.’ That 
of course, was not the final word, as Paine very nearly found 
out for himself. It was only by an accident that he himself 
was not pulled out like a feather and thrown under the knif 
of the guillotine. Indeed, the Terror went very near, not on) 
to plucking off all the plumage of France, but to complete) 
destroying the dying bird. Still, the phrase remains, not on| 
full of life, but also of rhetorical brilliancy. 
the clement of universality. It has been common to mankind 
in all ages, in all places, and in all controversies to do thy 
thing of which Paine complains. 


It is endowed with 


As an example of Paine’s extraordinary power of piercing 
to essentials and understanding their importance I may 
instance the way in which he pre-discovered that new and 
great public virtue which Walt Whitman declared was th 
discovery of Abraham Lincoln—-Unionism. The moment tly 
Union was formed Paine seems to have realized that it had 
become the absolute duty of every American to support it as 
the fundamental, the sine qua non of his political existence, 
After declaring that, though the Commonwealth had thirteen 
federal constituents, it had only 
continued : 


one “ sovereignty,” I 


‘I ever feel myself hurt when I hear the Union, that gr 
palladium of our liberty and safety, the least irreverent!y spoken 
of. It is the most sacred thing in the constitution of Amerira, 


and that which every man should be most proud and tender of. 
Our cilizenship in the United States is our national character. Our 
citizenship in any particular State is only our local distinction. B 
the latter we are known at home, ld. O 


title is AMERICANS th tl 


by the former to the wo: 
great 


place.” 


> Our infertor one varies wi 
Paine saw, in fact, what Lincoln saw when, to the astenishment 
of his fellow-countrymen and the world at large, he put th 
maintenance of the Union even above the abolition of the 
crime of slavery. 

Though Paine is so much better known to us and appeals so 
much more to this generation as a political philosopher, 
must not forget that in his own time, in this country at least 
mrn thought of him most as a propagandist of what they 
termed intidelity, blasphemy, and atheism. 
fact, Paine was none of these things. 
deist. 


As a matter ol 
He was a very sincere 
He might, indeed, have been described as a rigid up- 
holder of the Divine, and one who would die in defence of his 
faith. In other words, he was not an agnostic or a moderate 
atheist, but a hard and fast opponent of atheism in ever 
form, 


Ife was an anti-Christian, no doubt, for, oddly enough, 
though he married a Quaker, he did not seem to think it worth 
while to take the trouble to consider what Christianity really 
was and to judge it thereby. , 


Instead, he was content to take 
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christianity on Cin word of the eynical, profligate ecclesiastic 

v ‘ . . ' , re 
else of the religious place men of Kneland. These 


{Franee, oF 
ne mocked and exposed and opposed, while he mad 


‘sion $ lefinit eli Fo ce 
his religion and a very definite belief in a perso) al 


Reason 
God his 


(redo. 

The part played by Paine in the French Revolution was 
one entirely honourable to him. We began by taking the 
Revolution at its face value, but soon after he had been elected 
to the Convention as an expert in the science of revolution he 
pegan to realize that the plant which sprang from the French 
soil was very different from the New England variety. Tn May, 
1793, he wrote a remarkable letter to Danton, in which the 


following words occur : 





“T now despair of seeing the great object of European liberty 
‘ complished ; and my despair arises, not from the combined foreign 
yowers, not from the intrigues of aristocracy and priestcraft, but 
m the tumultuous misconduct with which the internal affan 
of the present revolution are conducted 


The tunultuous misconduct ~ which so muchalarmed Paine 


was soon destined to affect him personally. Having had thie 
courage to speak and vote against the execution of the King, 
he was put into prison himself and only saved from taking 
his seat in the tumbril by the artifice of a friendly doctor. 
Before I Paine I better than quote an 


example of the man’s extraordinary 


leave cannot do 


level-headedness, good 


sense, and essential moderation. It is thus that he deals with 


the problems of the rights of the State. the rights of the indi- 
vidual. and their limitations 

“The true and only true bast representative government i 
equality of Right Ievery man has a right to one vote, and no 
jnore, in the choice of repr ONnTATIVE The rich have no more right 
to exclude the poer from the right of voting. or of electing or being 
elected, than the peor have to exclude the meh; and wherever it is 
attempted, or propo <i on either side, it is a question of force 
and not of right Who is he that would exclude another? That 


other has a right to exclude him 


tis evident that Paine would not have found himself com- 
fortable in a community which asserts the right of a Prole- 
tarian minority to rule their fellow-men. 


J. Sr. Lor Srraciery. 


THE 


SIXTH COMPETITION 


THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR A REMINIS- 
CENCE IN NOT MORE THAN 500 WORDS OF PROSE. 
A HUNDRED years ago many Magazines printe 1 in eaeh 
number a couple of columms labelled Ancedotes.” They 
were not necessarily the jests and repartees that we know 
now as aneedotes. Perhaps a reader had wrilten of a signal 


instance of fortitude that had stuck in his memory : another 


described how the local barber had taken to the composition 


a third would tell of the strange customs of savages. 


of verse 


The columns made extremely good reading. and the miscellany 


columns of our modern papers are not a sufficient substitute 
for them. We should be very glad if our readers would send 
in for this competition any life within their 
think it might be 


remembrance 


incident from 


personal experience which they valuable 
to With a 


past we 


keen of our 
competitions, feel] moved to plead for 


legible. MSS. 


or amusing record. 


labours in 


plainly 


"\ 
<t - al . ¥ rye yy . 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
ol 1. All entries must be received on or before Fridav.June 26th. 
r 2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one ef the coupons to be 
p jound on page 1027 of this issue. 
: 3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 


petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The 


submitted. 


Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Sp°ctator, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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S BOOKS 


really 


England in the 


THIS WEEK 


Ture is only suibable 


book this week that makes 
That is Travel 


Parkes (Oxford 


one 


reading for hot weather. in 


Seventeenth Century. by Joan University 


de Lah +4 
Press). That courageous traveller. Mrs. Fiennes, is quoted 
as saving : 

If all persons, both ladic much more Gentlemen, would 
spend some of their tyme in Jo ‘ » Visit their native land 
and be curious to Inform themselves . Jt would ftorm 
such an Idea of England, add much to i Glory and Esteem in 
our minds and cure the evil Itch of overvalueing foreign part» 
Mrs. Fiennes was a remarkable woman. of course, but most 


people could probably find little attraction in going journeys 
when roads were kept in such bad repair that men had been 
known (after drinking) to be drowned in the ruts in winter, 
and the mud reached to the saddlegirths. The 
Sussex were so bad that the natives considered them a merciful 


roads of 


dispensation of Providence as a protection from invasion. 
Highwaymen were another danger. Everyone travelled armed 


as a matter of course. though when the attack actually came 
they made very poor-spirited attempts to defend themselves. 
Highwaymen seldom did murder as well as robbery, which 
death awaited them on 


is perhaps surprising as a sentence 


capture in any case. 


“ 4 
has translated Casanova’s account 
the stifling cells directly under 


of 


Mr. Arthur Machen 
lis escape from * the Leads,” 
the roof of the prison in Venice (Secker). 
irritating 
for 


Casanova's selt- 
[lis 


his crimes, for 


complacence and arrogance are even now. 
contemporarics must have been grateful 
they at least gave them a good excuse for getting rid of him. 
Continually at been Ile 


must have some credit. however, for his resource and courage. 


large he would have unbearable. 
After a few weeks in prison he managed to pull out of his ceiling 
an iron bar which he sharpened with great pains against a 
loose bit of marble he found lying in his cell. With this tool he 
scraped and dug till he had made a hole in the boards of the 


floor that almost penetrated the ceiling below. Unfortunately, 


he was moved to another cell at this point, and had 
to begin all over again. This time he got the help 
of a monk who was imprisoned above him, with whom he 


exchanged books on which were written messages in Latin, 
the gaoler himself blithely acting as messenger. ‘The monk 
began the work once more. boring a hole through his floor and 


Casanova’s ceiling. But just as the work was being finished 
they were held up again, for another man was put into 
Casanova’s cell. Tt is almost impossible to believe that this 
man was bullied into thinkine that if he wanted his sins 
forgiven he must kneel down with eves shut while an angel 
made to deliver Casanova still Casanova 


preparations 
certainly did get free of the prison, and his adventures in doing 


so were so marvellous that perhaps it was hardly worth 
his while to invent any extra wonder 
: , ‘ , 
Professor Robert Hf. Lowie has written a companion volume 
to his Primitive Society in Primitive Religion (Routledge) in 


which he contrasts and examines four different types of primi- 
tive religions, the Crow. the Kkoi, the Bukaua and the Poly- 
He particularly emphasizes the part that the super- 


nesian. 
natural plays in each. The Ekoi, for instance. lay much 
stress on soreerv. If there seem to them to be an unnatural 


number of deaths occurring. someone is accused of practising 
black magie, and their only chance of proving their innocence 
is to submit to the test of drinking a poisonous potion or ot 
having boiling oil poured on 
unhurt. 


their hands. Jf they come 


their character is cleared. 


Lowie points out, is fairer 


through these ordeals 
ven this procedure, Professor 
to the victim than were European laws two hundred years ago, 
when women were tortured and burnt for witehcraft without 
to clear themselves at all, and for no 
the Kkoi, when the 
innocent, they sometimes made 
to believe in their own so. Vividly the 
suggest their crime to them. Thus a wife has been known 
to admit that she sent a snake out from her mouth at night 
to poison her husband’s wound, and two men once confessed 
to having turned themselves into crocodiles in order to kill 


given any chance 
visible crime. Among 
victims are perfectly 


being 
however, even 
are 


euilt do accusers 


some women, 
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THE PROBLEM OF FLIGHT 


The Mechanical Investigations of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Ivor B. Hart. (Chapman and Hall. — 16s.) 


By 


Tue universality of the Renaissance genius is a never-ending 


surprise to the present age of limited and concentrated 
inquiry. Take whom we will, Verrocchio, Brunelleschi, 
Benvenuto Cellini, each of then was more than a mere 


sculptor, architect or goldsmith. Bramante was an engineer. 
Michael Angelo was sculptor, painter. architect. philosopher, 
und even, after a fashion, poet. Leonardo da Vinci, writing 
to Ludovico Sforza about 1483 to apply for a post in his 
service, after reciting a long catalogue of his achievements as 
an engineer. including the management of Greek fire, heavy 
artillery, and armoured ships, continues : 

‘In times of peace, l believe that UT car compare with anyone 
nr architecture, aud in the construction of both public and private 
monuments, and in the building of canals. Lam able io execute 
statues im marble, bronze, and clay in painting | can do as well as 
tiryone else.” 

The tradition died hard, because the physical sciences 
in their In the century 
Bacon could still ~ take all knowledge to be his provinee.~ 
and Leibnitz, on the verge of the next century, combined a 
commanding position in mathematics and metaphysics with 


were slow progress. seventeenth 


the comparatively humble function of historiographer to the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

Mr. Hart has been attracted by Leonardo as a pionecr of 
aviation, but being a worthy disciple of Dr. Charles Singer, 
he has tried in addition to fit him into his proper place in the 
history of mechanics, and has produced a very interesting 
book, most of which is within the powers of comprehension 
of anyone who has a bowing acquaintance with elementary 
physics. He sketches the mechanical furniture of the fifteenth 
century (which he strangely calls the Cinque Cento), and 
examines Leonardo's attainments, first in mechanics generally. 
and then in the theory of aviation, in the light of contemporary 
knowledge. Ife in showing that Leonardo had 
arrived at the principle of inertia, adumbrated the law that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite, and made some 
the statement of the parallelogram of 
To a lay mind the most striking evidence of the 
strength and sanity of Leonarde’s intellect is his denial of 
the possibility of perpetual motion. In 
originality is less striking, he shows a marked taste and 
capacity for balance (or lever) and pulley problems. Lis 
uravest defect is his imperfect apprehension of the difference 
between velocity and acceleration, a weakness from which 
even examiners in’ clementary mechanics are not always 
immune.  Liis investigations into flight are, like all his work. 
severely practical, the fruit of observation and experiment. 


succeeds 


progress towards 


forees. 
his 


statics, where 


He concerned himself very little with navigation by lighter- 
than-air machines. though he seems to have known how to 
But 
clearly contemplated making a mechanical bird, propelled 
by the muscles of the arms 


make fire-balloons. and had devised a parachute. he 
and legs, and devotes a striking 
“a oman than 
the force that is requisite to sustain himself.” tle records 
careful observations of the method adopted by birds both 
Ife points out how the wing is drawn 
towards the body so as to preserve the balance by varying the 


paragraph to proving that has more double 


in flying and in soaring. 


wind pressure, and how the tail is used to check the speed 
in alighting. Ile attempted to design. and possibly to con- 
struct. a kind of jointed oar, or system of levers and strings, 
capable of imitating the action of the bird's wing, and of turning 
so as to meet the air edgeways in recovery and broadside in 
the stroke. 
researches on the course of the wing in the air. 


He also to some extent anticipated Pettigrew's 


Mr. Hart appends a translation of the notes On lhe Flight 
of Birds, published by Sabachnikolf in 1893) from ai MS. 
stolen by Libri from the Institute of France. Ilis task has 
been no light one, since he has not confined himself to this 
Ms., but all the which facsimiles 
have been published, especially the splendid Codice Allantico 
preserved at Milan and published by the Academy of the 
Lincei in 1903. Only those who have looked at a facsimile 
can appreciate the difliculty of such a séarch. The note- 
hooks contain all sorts of matter, very little arranged, and 
written with the left hand in what is known as * mirror- 
writing,” so that everything has to be reversed before it can 


has searched notes of 


—— 
——. 


be read. The language, moreover, is frequently obs, 
and vague. It is probable that this was a precaution agains 
the theft of ideas, and this no doubt is one reason Kt 
Leonardo's results were mostly lost and only rediscovers4 
later by others. It may, however, be true, as Mp. Hat 
suggests, that Cardan profited by the work of his father's 
friend. Of Mr. Hart's own book, we are bound to say, lik 
George Primrose, that it would have been better had he 
“taken more pains.” No one who examines the facsimiles 
will blame Mr. Hart for the obscurity of his translations. 
but there are irritating slips in his own contribution such 
as the substitution of * refraction” for ‘ reflection.” and 
such errors of judgment as a topical reference to Einstein 
apropos of Leonardo's allusion to the familiar fact of * relative 
motion.” Still, it is a good book, and worth reading, 


A GREAT ARTIST 
The Tragic Life of Vincent Van Gogh. 


Louis Piérar 
Translated by Herbert Garland. 


By 

(John Castle 7s. td.) 
Ir is just thirty-five years since Vincent Van Gogh died, 
He was then only thirty-seven years old, and his career 4 
an artist, if you can describe it, 
for less than ten of them. Ile was unhappy. unsuccess{i 
and apparently quite for the few people lik 
Gauguin, who knew him and admired his talent. were still 
almost unknown. 


so had lasted altogethe 


obscure, 


Most of the later vears of his life had 
been spent in extreme poverty, at times almost in starvation 
for he never could keep any appointment, or carn any regul; 
living. He would depend for his existence on occasion; 
gifts of money sent him by his devoted brother Theodor 
who was employed at Goupil’s, the picture dealer in Paris 
as Vineent also once had been till he got dismissed for hi 
impossible behaviour- for arguing with the customers an 
generally upsetting everyone. 
live upon his parents— the pious Dutch clergyman and )js 
pious Dutch wife, who was herself so well connected, wit! 
one brother a Viee-Admiral and another the manager of thy 
Dutch branch of Goupil’s— and both the clergyman and his 
wife were naturally proud of their brilliant son, till he turned 
out, as it seemed, no better than a wastrel. Even his piety 
for which in his earlier life he was remarkable, was awkward 
and overdone. 


And sometimes, too, he would 


Ilis asceticism was almost ostentatious. and 


he was very quarrelsome and conceited : so that he coul 
never get on with people for long, and tried his hand at 
one thing after another with cqual unsuceess. ** TL abway: 


fear.” said his mother, “that, whatever he undertakes 
Vincent will rum everything by his odd ways, and his extra 
ordinary ideas about life.” 
out, 


and beeame assistant 


And so apparently it was turning 
After his dismissal from Goupil’s he took to teaching 
to the Rev. Mr. Stokes, an Anglicar 
clergyman who kept a school at Rainsgate : but that didn't 
answer any better, and then went time 
of understudy to Mr. Jones, a Methodist minister in a London 
suburb, but soon afterwards returned to Holland and worked 
there for more than a year as a theological student, having 


he for a sort 


us a 


thoughts of becoming a regular clergyman, which also proved 
impossible. And suddenly he went off to Belgium, inspired 
had in one of Dickens’ 
novels, to work as a missionary and evangelist among th 


as it seems, by something he read 


miners of le Borinage, where gradually his true 
eame to him. 


* vocation 
Hle was now twenty-seven and looked thirty 
live : but for the nine or ten years that remained he devoted 
himself to the life of an artist, teaching himself first to draw 
and then to paint, and working with a feverish and almost 
frenzied energy. Art came to him, as he said. as the highest 
incarnation of love. ~ Love and shall call 
life ; love and your words shall resound to the end of Time. 
At last he went mad and had to be shut up, but soon appeared 
to get quite well again: and then at the age of thirty-seven 
in the year 1890, he shot himself and diced, and ever sinc 
that time has been the subject of innumerable novels and 
memoirs and biographies, many of them written in a tiresom 
high-flown style and very difficult to read. 

Is it surprising, then, that amongst reasonable and sensible 
people the name of Van Gogh should still be regarded with 
considerable suspicion ? 


you stones to 


Is it necessary, they may well ask, 


that we should go on enquiring any more about this poor. 
half-starving, half-crazy man, with the red hair and hard 
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English. "These contain passayes, generally complete in 
themsclyes, and extremely good reading in every respect, 


from writers down thr ages. But to call them ** Noble English” 


—— nae 

aaa" 

blue eyes and queer, eccentric manner, who often. perhaps, 

may have been misunderstood but was unquestionably a t] 
very “difficult *~ man, and brought so many of his troubk 


on himself? Was he really so important as his friends and 
iographers would have us believe?) Is not ail this talk of 
the greainess of Van Gogh a littl overdone ? But the 
easonable and sensible people are wrong. as they so often 


ve in artistic matters. For the w: of art are mysterious, 





and there is an intensity and sincerity in the best of Van 
Gogh’s work which will continue to interest »nd move mankind 
when all we reasonable and sensible people have long ago 
yerished utterly. Can you look at such pictures as the 
\ardappeleeters, the boats at Saintes Maries, the Blue 
(art. or the portrait of Dr. Gachet, and have any doubt of 
the endurance of their fame? “™ Brother-asses.” writes 
Mr. Birrell. in one of his delightful essays, * lend me you 
ars. that To may whisper into theie furry depths. Do not 
let us quarrel with genius. We have none ourselves, but 
are so constituted that we cannot live without fig 

fhis translation, then, of M. Louis Piérard’s biography is 
a welcome addition to any library of modern art, sinee it 
puts within the reach of Enelish readers a reasonably short 
and complete account of Van Gogh's life. Ht is not, of 
nirse. by any means the first book of the kind that has 
appeared. There are the Lellers of a Post-Impressionist, 
translated from the German by Ludovici and published by 
(unstable in 1912, containing an excellent rendering of 
Van Gogh's letters to his brother, and there are Personal 
Recollections of Wincent Van Gogh by his sister, Mme. 
Du Quesne, which appeared the following year: above all, 
there is the great biographical study in two volumes by 
Meier-Graefe—with its hundred fine illustrations— of which 
an English version appeared three years ago. But there 
was room for this new book also. for M. Piérard gives us 
an admirable summary of the main facts of Van Goel’s 
life, with many well-chosen quotations froin his letters. and 
the account of the critical years spent at le Borinage is 
pecially well done. The book is well translated by 
Vr. Garland, and contains twenty-four good photographs ol 


Van Gogh's work, 


* ENGLISH 


THE TEACHING O 


The Teaching of Enélish Series. (First Fifty Voluines.) (Nelson. 
ls. 6d. or Is. Od. each.) 


Ix 1921 a Departmental Report on the Teaching of Enelish 
. issued, and in 1924 Some Suggestions for the Teaching of 
velish in Secondary Schools. Krony these reports and the 
discussions on them the editors of this series have drawn up 
certain principles of which the chief is : “ Ikenglish is concerned 
with every hour of school work and of social activity : it is 
no longer a subject but the means whereby we must live.” 
This is rather a vague statement. Probably they mean 
to emphasize the fact that the study of Enelish should not be 
confined to a study of the grammatical construction of the 
Enelish Janguage. For English is the expression of the 
Enelish mind in the language which thal mind has naturally 
created: it is the Enelish habit of thought: the familiarity 
with sights and sounds that are english as distinct from any 
other nation’s. A child who has been properly trained should 
be aware of all this. and should be able to use the machine of 
his language with full knowledge of its subtleties and capacities: 
to know what part of his personality exists simply from his 
Envelishness. to be. in fact. self-conscious in his nationality. 
No series of books collected on any principie which has a 
closer horizon than this will get far bevond the range of the 
old-fashioned text-book. 
it is evident that the editors of this new serics have seen 
what the Teaching of English should mean. For it doegseem 
to aim at conveying the English point of view, and the capacity 
of the language for carrying honest material of any kind. 
That it includes, without any apologetic prefaces, four books 
on the World Revealed— travellers’ and explorers’ records and 
adventures— Taylor's Words and Places, or Stevenson's 


Treasure Island, proves this. 


On the other hand, the editors seem to have lost sight of 


their destination when they included books called Noble 


Is at once breaking away from the idea that English, used 


as it is meant to be used, to its fullest capacity, is the only 
possible language for the Enelishmun. Its nobility can only 
come through its adequacy—its nobility is its adequacy. 
And to eall selected pussages by famous writers “ noble ~ miay 
lead, also, to the danger of letting a child suppose that men of 
commoncr clay may be only expected to use a poorer kind of 


language ; he will not realize that a poorel language is only 


au less adequate language and that by using it he is setting a 
boundary to his own vision. 

The editors have gone astray once more when they added 
their ** approaches” —to Shakespeare.to Chaucer and others 
and their Three Northern Romances (Old) Tales Retold) 
and Boys aud Girls of Fiction. For the English that was 
Chaucer's « xpe rience. filtered through bis mind and expression, 
has quite lost its value when someone else has rehashed it. 
There is another disadvantage. too, in this “Lamb's Taleing ” 
of the classics. Children are led to think they have done their 
duty by, say, Spenser, when they have read The Story of Una 
and the Lion and a couple of stanzas ** to show how it goes.” 

There are several books of poetry containing altogether a 
wide and happy choice of poems. But here again the editors 
have not been able to resist the temptation of titling the books 
too specifically—-The Greenwood, The English Story in Verse, 
The Pleasant Land of England, The Tide of Time und so have 
broken up the idea which the reader should be carrying with 
him through his reading the idea of their Englishness : the 
idea that it is this country and our kind of mind that brought 
forth poetry so apparently wide apart as Skelton’s and Pope's, 
and that it will always call up poetry in the same way. because 
it will always be the same country and the same kind of mind. 

The selections, however. are excellent. They were obviously 
made with very little prejudice, and with no condescension. 
If only the editors had made books of selections from every 
poet they * approached ~ their work would have seemed even 
more complete and effective. 

On the whole the notes are sensible and quict. They cd 
not talk down, they do not continually gasp with wonder at 
ithe text. There are, of course, too mony of them, and from 
the child’s point of view they mark the books at once as for 
school use, and as rather undignified for his own private library, 
Nevertheless, though we resent their presence in, say, .1 Bool, 
of Escapes and Hurried Journeys, it must be admitted that 
some of the questions and exercises there are stimulating : 
* Make a list of those incidents which would make the best 
pictures for a film.” “Draw a map to go with this story,” 
* Debate the question of the white man’s right to displace 
the native.” And the notes on Shakespeare's plays are very 
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good. Among other things they tell how to stage the plays 
simply and how the characters should be dressed. 

The make-up of the books is excellent. They are flexible 
and thin and pleasant to hold, and they look particularly 
readable and inviting. Children who for pleasure’s sake 
wade through Ballantyne’s sermons for the sake of Coral 
Island, and Lytton’s pomposities in the Last Days, will hesitate 
to put anything so childish as a Scenes from Quentin Durward 
beside those two old favourites. But the more complete and 
dignified of these books will look very well on shelves indeed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment Among Boys. By W. McG. Eagar and H. A. 
Secretan. (Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Unemployment: a Suggested Policy. By J. W. 
(A. and C, Black. Is.) 


Scott. 


Tix authors of the first of these books, devoting their lives 
from utterly unselfish motives to London Boys’ Clubs, have a 
claim on our attention over and above their intimacy with the 
subject they expound. It is a short and a sad book. Its size 
is doubtless the cause of some omissions on which we would 
gladly have had the writers’ views. There is scarcely a 
reference to parental responsibility. We are left to suppose 
that boys from good homes are beyond the scope of the 
book, and that those with whom it is concerned come of 
parents who either cannot, owing to wretched circumstances, 
or will not be bothered with their children’s real welfare. Nor 
are the writers concerned with any effort to uproot the 
Bermondsey boy and plant him where he would gain morally 
and physically and find himself wanted, namely, in rural 
England or overseas. We can see a score of obstacles, but 
one boy's salvation is worth great efforts. The book is sad 
not only because the economic outlook is so gloomy, but 
because of the demoralization of those to whom maxima 
debetur reverentia. We know nothing sadder than the picture 
of a good Jad who becomes a club officer by merit, and then, 
faliing out of work, finding himself unwanted, loses all the 
best that was developed in him, moral and intellectual. 

That these boys should be well taught and brought under 
good influence in schools provided mainly at other people's 
expense until they are fourteen seems to the writers and many 
others only a half-measure on the part of the State. Certainly 
their parents, who had much the same * advantages,” have 
somehow or other made little of them. The well-meant 
activities of the new Juvenile Employment Centres have also 
proved to be ineffective, makeshift barriers against disastrous 
forces, confused efforts of the Board of Education and Ministry 
of Labour. The authors say truly that the years of adolescence 
from fourteen to eighteen are as important in the education of 
the future man as the years before fourteen. They can only 
offer the counsel of despair, that the State should be charged 
with the care of all boys and girls to the age of cighteen : that 
the education of all boys should be continued, part-time, up 
to the age of cighteen in schools adapted to their purposes, 
including technical and physical training. ‘Temporarily they 
would extend Unemployment Insurance down to school- 
leaving age, making the payment of benefit conditional on 
attendance at Unemployment Centres, which should be 
definitely educational institutions. It is a gloomy prospect, 
but we are grateful to the authors for putting it plainly before 
us. If the boy himself after school age (a tender enough age 
in all conscience) and his parents cannot from moral or 
economic causes be trusted to look after his welfare in adol- 
escence, it would not be a much greater interference with the 
liberty of the subject to suggest his removal from the slums 
to those rural areas at home or overseas. That would be the 
drastic, the inhumanly reasonable solution. Professor Scott 
would take a step in that direction by taking classes of urban 
children from school for a week at a time to live and work 
on a * Jtomecroft ”* Settlement within casy reach of their 
homes. His pamphlet is an exuberant amplification of the 
ideals on which he has already written in the Spectator. He 
feels that industrialism is killing that vital affinity between 
human beings and their Mother Earth. He wants the mechanic 
and the factory worker to live in a house on a glorified allot- 
ment which, with the family’s help, should produce all the 
food they need with the important exceptions of red meat and 


See) 
a 


bread. Shorter hours in the factory and more on 4, 


* Homecroft * would be no economic loss to him and a Lain jp 
other directions. Unemployment would mean mor 

kind to meet the loss of wages 
optimism is an antidote to Bermondsey despair, and we Wish 


vealth jn 
Y'rofessor Scott's idealist; 


all success to his gospel, for we believe in the moral anq 
physical value of contact with the soil. 


ROBERT 


Robert Owen. By G. D. H. Cole. 


(Benn. 15s. net.) 


OWEN 


(Curiosities of Politics Series.) 


Rosert OweN would no doubt not have been surprised ty 
find himself catalogued in this series as a Curiosity of Politics, 
though he would probably have been a little astonished to fing 
that he was to have Palmerston and George IV. forcompaniop 
exhibits. Undoubtedly he was a Curiosity, though he haq 
little to do with politics ; so little indeed that in his untiring 
activities during the climax of the Reform agitation fron, 
1829 to 1832 there is scarcely a trace that he was so much as 
aware that “Reform” existed. He was a curiosity, not 
because he was what Sir Leslie Stephen has called * one of 
those intolerable bores who are the salt of the earth,” for jp 
politics intolerable bores are unluckily not curiosities, byt 
because he was (in Mr. Cole’s words) ** that rarest of pheno- 
mena, an utterly disinterested critic of a system by which hy 
had himself risen to greatness.” Also, incidentally, he was 4 
prophet and the forerunner both of modern English Socialism 
and of that great Co-operative Movement whose expansion 
is one of the significant features of our time. 

Naturally there is plenty of material for a record of thy 
work of such a man and plenty of room for an authoritative 
estimate of his influence. However, ** Biography .. . . js 
the painting of portraits,” says Mr. Guedalla in a brief intro- 
ductory note as general editor of this series. And Mr. Cole 
has not altogether lived up to this definition. We see Owen 
the friend of humanity, Owen the philanthropic captain of 
industry, Owen the propagandist of Owenism. Owen 
himself eludes us. What Mr. Cole tells us of the man himself 
he tells us mostly in the form of extracts from Owen's own 
writings. This was the method he used in his recent Life of 
Cobbett. But Cobbett was an incomparably better writer 
than Owen; his personality is stamped upon every sentenc 
he wrote. Owen's best writing was in the autobiography |x 
published in extreme old age, and this is what Mr. Cole uses 
most. But in this, as Mr. Cole admits, Owen obviously read: 
the sentiments of age retrospectively into his own youthful 
mind. We should like to see more of him through other eyes, 
There are not as many contemporary portraits as_ ther 
ought to be. But Mr. Cole has neglected the most interesting 
of those that do exist. John Quincey Adams and Emerson 
have both recorded their impressions of Owen during his visi! 
to the United States, and of these Mr. Cole is apparent 
unaware. Of the various stray sketches Mr. Cole assembles 
in his final chapter Harriet Martineau’s is the best : 

“He was the same placid, happy being into his old age 
always on the most endearing terms with his children, who loved 
to make him, as they said, ‘the very happiest old man in thi 
world,’ always a gentle bore in regard to his dogmas and h 
expectations always thinking he had proved a thing whe 
he had asserted it in the force of his own convictions : and alwavs 
really meaning something more rational than he had actually 
expressed.” 

But there are big gaps in our knowledge. What persuaded 
Owen to make in 1817 the celebrated attack upon religion 
which lost him so much support ? Nobody knows. 

But if we cannot see Owen through the eyes of his contem- 
poraries we cannot help fecling that we might be allowed to 
see him more frequently through Mr. Cole's. As his general 
editor puts it: * Since (biographies) are pictures it is, I fear, 
impossible to paint them without a touch of art.” Mr. Cole 
is unfortunately too conscientious to fill up the gaps by being 
an artist in this sense. None the less, he makes one or two 
shrewd remarks upon Owen, the man. Thus, after dis- 
cussing the pathetic appeals of Owen's wife for some interest 
in their common life, he writes :— 

** He lived in and for his idea ; apart from it he virtually ceased 
to exist at all. He became a humanitarian, and lost his humanity. 


But if Owen remains nebulous, Owenism and its relation to 
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AN OCTAVE 


By JEFFERY E. heretic 
“Vigorously commended.” turday Review 
“A really g fhe book.”—Observer 
“There is no wittier pen than his.”’- 


HERE ARE DRAGONS 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 


“Full of lyrical beauty.”-—The Bookman 
“Fi ction with a flavour.”—Morning Post 
“Charming.”’—Liverpool Post 


HIRELLE 
By HENRIETTA LESLIE 


Ar mantic novel oj Englana and Corst 
setting 
“Fascinating and unisu 


PIETRO THE GARIBALDIAN 


By ANNA MAXWELL 


dy The Nation 


Fiction 


Second Imp. 


Sunday Times 


a ina modern 


1.” Oe ct IVeekly 
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‘A Born Story-teller ’ 


A. E. COPPARD'S 


Fishmonger’s Fiddle 


has just been published. 


The Times Litera June rith, says :— 


y Supplemen', 


“Mr. Coppard is a born story-teller, and 
because his initial enthusiasm remains 


fresh and undiminished every volume he 
gives us yields a handful of memorable 
tales. To everything that he writes this 
author imparts his own curious and 
attractive flavour, . In definition and 
colour and solid strength his work suggests 
that of the old Dutch painters.” 
as. Od. net. 
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The Black Dog. 7s. 6d, net. Clorinda Walks in 
Heaven. 75. 6¢. wee, Adam & Eve & Pinch Me. 


75. 6d. net. Hips & Haws. Porms. 55. net 
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GENERAL _LITERATURE 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 
By LEWIS ROCKOW 15/- 


A highly criti al ‘vamination of the w hole field of 
political thee t the present tim in tnvaluable guide. 


THE AUSTRIAN REVOLUTION 
10/6 


By Dr. Orne er 
‘Adds a chapter of great and rbing tulerest t 
r-leagthent roll of os pean history.” 
—Sunday Times 


CORNISH GRANITE 6/- 
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by Sir A. Quiller- 
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THE WEST INDIES 





By ——. MANINGTON, —_ peer 
( of the x ‘ uding 
4 nduras, Illustrated 
Tresh ¢ ey "—The Times 
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The “ROADMAKER” Series 
7 new volumes. 4/6 each 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
FOR THE CHILDREN? 





PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE 
CHILD UP THE LADDER. 
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Appeal. 


400,000 iad Crowns urgently required. 


Che ues payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Founder Day Fund,” 
and cre 1, may t iddt i to tl Honorary Treasurer, Howard 
Williags: Esy. (Dept. S.R.), 18, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM. 
By EDWARD ANTON. 
IIEN I made some suggestions a few months ago to readers dient: the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able tin 


of the Spectator on the subject of “holiday journalism,” I 
remember that 1 doubted if many readers would be sufficiently 
enterprising to act upon the advice given. 


I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the idcas to which | then gave expression. 


“Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
you to make a holiday a source of actual profit instead of an 
expense, but it also increases in every way the pleasure of the 
holiday itself. 


I have in mind one case in particular which was brought uncer 
my notice. It was that of a regular reader of the Spectator 
who took a holiday—accompanied by his wife—on the Continent. 
His expenses for a very pleasant fortnight amounted to some- 
thing like fifty pounds, but the material which he gathered for 
“holiday” articles enabled him to show a profit of some five or 
six pounds on the trip. Which is not a bad showing! 


I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a previous 
article of mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a 
two-fold success of his vocation. Readers will remember that 
after showing what opportunities every holiday—whcether spen 
in Britain or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty 
and interesting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalize their holiday’ experiences to take a short course of 
— in the technique of article-writing under Mr. Max 

em! n. 


That is advice which T repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis, It is not sufficient to gather “maicrial”; the best 
ideas are unsaleable unless they are presented in acceptable form. 
One can find the raw material everywhere, even if one gocs no 
farther than, say, Margate for the summer holiday. 


The hotel or boarding-house, the proprictor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difliculties of language, the 
chance of scencry, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplics you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 


But—again I say—one must dress onc’s raw matcrial, one 
must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic 
omelcite. That is how one makes a holiday a source of profit 


+ 4 1 
tisteaud of an expense. 


A SHORT COURSE. 


For this purpose it is not at all necessary 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 
“free-lance” course will be amply sufficient, and, moreover, 
even if you take it up now, it will enable you to benefit by its 
teaching, in a cash sense, upon your present holiday. Even the 
first lesson teaches one so much that I have known many 
students who have “made money” as a result of this first 
lesson alone! 


to take the full 


Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating study 
¥or holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely-technical course by 
any means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed 
by many students of the short course—I would as soon read 

ax Vemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential 
calculus downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 


Jt must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 


T am advocz ating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
I have known quite a number of men and women who have, in 
the first instance, taken Mr. Pemberton’s short course merely 


with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the journalistic 
sense, Who have found it such a capital introduction to free- 
Jance journalism in general that they have subsequently become 
more or less regular contributors to the daily and weckly press. 


The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 


Yourself, your wife, your son and daughter—all may contri- 
bute, and your everyday life—domestic and otherwise—affords 
the foundation of the journalistic dish. 


There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 


parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. é 


EDWARD ANTON, 





NOTE.—The Directors of the London School of Journalism 
will be pleased to receive inquiries from any readers of the 
Spectaior who may be interested in the subject of Mr. Edward 
Anton’s remarks, and Mr. Max Vemberton will be 
his personal advice if desired. 

Some few extracts from letters received from students are 
appended, in order. to exhibit the frequency with which 
students of the L.S.J. are successful in producing saleable 
articles even whilst engaged upon the carlicr lessons of the 
Course. “Guarantees” are, obviously, out of the question, since 
much depends upon the student himself, but when the instruction 
is backed up by earnest work, the Directors are unsparing in their 
efforts to assist the student to dispose of his work to the best 
advantage, 


glad to give 





“You will be glad to he: ar that I have succeeded in placing a series of 
articles with the Homi In's Pictorial. The tirst of these was rejected by 
several unappreciative Editors about a year ago. I re-wrote it immediat 
after I received the corrections for my iirst Lesson—it was accepted straight 
away.” Fr 617/111. 

“ Thanks very much for the Courier. 
third Lesson, but I owe you a debt of 


I did not hope to succeed on the 
gratitude for your kindness no less 























than for your help.” FT 592/32 

“The very first thing you advised me to submit was accepted.” 

FT 63 

“The article I submitted to you for Lesson 1 was accepted by the first 
paper to which I sent it.” VT 1745/15, 

“1 should like to add that seizing upon two of the very tluable l 
pungent items in my tutor’s criticism of Exe be mmediately turned 
up an old ‘* rejected,’ maltreated it as advises o! to. 

‘lo my _ astonishment the revised version was this time accepted—my fit 
success.” FT 1531/84. 
‘I had hoped to touch 100 items in print by tl tin I wrote—but it 
ls at 9S now, though there may be several oth } by now 7 
yet paid for. . . « 

“Oh, by the way, the Daily News will have one of mine on page 2 
to-morrow on ‘ Tiuttereup Lore "as it’s buttercup day. I rote it nearl 
a month ago, of course, in readiness.” IT 1642/114 

© Out of fifteen articles written since my last lesson, I ve sold tl n, 
to Punch, liecekly Merald, The Captain, The Dem al, id to ny 
and Design.” rT 

* Since your criticism T have succeeded in plac ng the article with 7.P.'s 
and Cassell’s Weekly. Many thanks for your help in the matter.” 

KT 1544 

* Sinee sending in my last Lesson the Daily Disp published another 
article ot mine. The article 1 sent to Mr. Pemberton be e joining the 
School has been published in the Hdinburgh Eventi News. I cut it 
down, as he suggested, to 1,000 words, and called it * Somewhere in the 
Lothians.’ ” VT 1747/1 

* Yesterday I received a letter from the editor asking me to send articles 
on fifteen subjects cived n from the list I submitted. L am very pleased, 
especially when | remember th: it the only attempts i have ever made are the 
Exercises for Lessons 1 and 2. FT 1734/15 

‘It will perhaps interest you to know that from the advice gi in 
ae 1 I was able to write an article which 1 sold the Children’s 
Newspaper. . . .” FT 1704/124. 


After receiving your drastic criticism of my article for Lesson IT, 
Exercise 2, I realized the limitations of its market and sent to the editor 
of ——, who accepted and paid for it.” FT 1699/24. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


LORD 
MAX 


Founded under the 


NORTHCLIFIE and 


direct patronage of the late 
personally conducted by Mr. 
PEMBERTON. 

The London School of Journalism was founded under the 
wgis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students 
is given by professoinal authors of high standing 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondenc upplemented 


when desirable by personal interviews. 


1 


: The instruction is 
entirely in the hands of well-known and successful journalists 
and novelists. 
The School has enjoyed remarkable 
have heen chosen for high positions, and t 
the foremost publications of the day. 
Mr. Max T’emberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they should 
engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can 
forward some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be 
based. 
A_prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application being made to 
The Prospectus Department: 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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the tragic England of those years is treated, as we should 

t Mr. Cole to treat it, luminously and suggestively, 
The New Lanark experiment, proving that “I can make 
manufacturing pay without reducing those whom I employ 
to misery and moral degradation,” and amounting soon to a 
social system in parvo based upon a factory; “ Mr. Owen's 
plan,” long patronized by the great, for “ Villages of Co- 
operation” (‘Parallelograms of Paupers,” as Cobbett called 
them); the spread of Owenism, abandoned by the great, into 
the Trade Union world: the short-lived revolutionary Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union—ali this is treated with 
scholarly lucidity and detachment. The newest work Mr. 
Cole docs is in showing us the extent to which the way was 
being prepared, during the superficially middle-class and 
political Reform agitation, for the revolutionary trade 
unionism of 1832 to 1834 and the revolutionary Chartism of 
1835 to 1848. All this sounds a strangely modern note. The 
Builders’ Guild of 1833 speaks the language of twenticth 
century Guild Socialism. 

“Mr. Owen’s plan” did not save England. Children of 
six were working sixteen hours a day in the factories after 
the respectable had forgotten both Owen and his plan. But 
the Owenism which grew out of it is alive in England to-day 
and the memory of Owen lives with it while the respectable 
who abandoned him are not even names, 


MRS. LANGTRY 
The Days I Knew. By Lillie Langtry. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Tur power inherent in feminine beauty appears to fluctuate 
and to reach its height at unexpected moments. When 
Queen Victoria’s austere social influence was strongest and 
made itself felt from the Court to the farthest suburb, Mrs. 
Langtry stormed the town by virtue of her looks alone. There 
was hardly a great house in London into which this girlish 
bride, fresh from her Deanery home in Jersey, was not invited, 
her portrait was railed round at the Academy, lest surging 
crowds should injure it, and she was frequently mobbed in 
the street. This sudden and marvellous success owed nothing 
at its outset to royal favour, and nothing to personal adorn- 
ment. She came to London expecting no gaieties, with one 
black evening dress, and wore it throughout her first trium- 
phant ‘ Season.’ 

Brought up among six high-spirited brothers, a harum- 
scarum tomboy, she had little or no conversation. She 
knew nothing of the modes and affectations of the moment, 
and apt as she proved herself to learn worldliness, she knew 
nothing of the world. She must have been very lovely in 
those early days. Millais, Whistler, Leighton, Watts, Poynter 
and Burne-Jones have left the fact on indisputable record. 
Richard Le Gallienne in his preface to her book compares her 
to Helen. ‘ It is,” he writes, ** such a book as Helen of Troy 
might have written with a laughing eye on Achilles, Agamem- 
non and the other heroes of her disastrous face.” 

Mere beauty at the present time could not, we think, make 
the same impression. For one thing, the painters are no longer 
on the look-out for it. It lacks, therefore, one great means of 
advertisement, and consequently the crowd are oblivious of it. 
That a quictly dressed lady should be mobbed in the street, 
and in shops, by men and women bent upon rough, but honest, 
flattery is unthinkable now. 

Not only the leaders of fashion, the public at large and the 
artists burned incense to Mrs. Langtry, she soon numbered 
such men as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield among her 
acquaintanee—yet so far as ean be gathered from this book she 
had no charm of tongue. Mr. Le Gallienne says she had 
humour, but beyond his assertion in the preface there is little or 
no proof of it in the book. High spirits she must have pos- 
sessed, and the capacity to enjoy a practical joke, at any rate 
from one side. The great men she tells us about do not speak in 
character, she has obviously no power to delineate character, 
nevertheless, she does make a picture of ** The gay devil-may- 
careishness of London’s smart set, with something still as of 
feudal Olympians with all their modern sophistication.” 
So far, the criticism of the preface rings true. 

On the whole, the book makes cheerful reading for those 
who live in heavier times, albeit there is hardly a laugh to be 
got out of it. Perhaps the funniest incident concerns Mrs. 





Langtry’s first visit to America. She went with Mrs. Labou- 
chere (Henrietta Hodson). 'This lady confided in Mrs. Langtry 
that “ Labby ” did not altogether appreciate her at her true 
value, and she was determined to make herself missed. She 
set about her preparations for departure “ in her usual practical 
manner.” She * dismissed the cook and most of the servants, 
muffled all the rooms in brown holland and cut the buttuns 
off his shirts before she left.” Mrs. Langtry’s travels provide 
no scene so enteriaining. Indeed, when she left the Victorian 
drawing-room for the stage and the racing stables, the story 
of her life loses interest. her personality intrigues the reader 
no longer. The girl in the black dress is lost, and becomes @ 
glittering speck among an opulent and rather outrageous crowd. 


TWICE THIRTY 
Twice Thirty. By Edward W. Bok. (Charles Scribner's Songs 
18s.) 

Mr. Bok dedicates this book to his sons. It is difficult to 
know quite how to deseribe it—it might perhaps be called 
an autobiography in didactic form. The writer depicts his 
own personality very clearly indeed. We sec him as a very 
poor office-boy in New York and as a very rich man in 
Pennsylvania, and he is always exactly the same person— 
a man with a delight in living so intense that the hardships 
of life are nothing but the difliculties which improve the 
game. His goal is success and his preaching relates to the way 
there, and the way is by unceasing hard work, work such ag 
an Englishman would hardly think worth while in any cause. 
The average man in this country if he reads the book (and 
it is well worth reading) will feel the game not worth the 
sandle, but how well the game is described! To do the 
author justice he firmly believes that it should be played 
within rules ; he is no eynie but a grateful, and, so far as his 
machine-like energy has permitted his humanity to develop, 
a human person. The writer is now sixty. As boys he and 
his brother supported their mother upon 12 dollars 50 a week, 
“Even in those days when the dollar bought much more 
than now it was not easy to support a houschold of three *” 
on such a sum. 

One would have imagined that forty-cight shillings a week 
(before the War) would at least have kept the wolf from 
the door—but the boy was often hungry, and to make a few 
pence had recourse to miserly and almost revolting expedients. 
He ** used to haunt the lots back of the homes of the wealthy ”” 
and literally pick things out of their dustbins to sell! 
* Every piece of tinfoil in the strect I picked up, and after 
accumulation I would sell it to the junk-dealer, and a nickel 
meant a good many sheets of tinfoil!” A friend, a waiter 
in the private dining-rooms of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, used to give him food after those who paid for it 
had finished. ‘* Blessed food! Just try the experience on a 
cold day of having nothing to eat since six o’clock in the 
morning, run errands for nine hours, be an active boy with 
a boy’s stomach as large as all the world, and then wait 
until three o’clock and see how a slice of roast beef tastes! 
It is unbelievable ! Never has food tasted since or ever will 
as did these lunches left behind by the well-fed officers of that 
great corporation !”? Now, he tells us, he is giving employment 
to the grandsons of those directors, the crumbs from whose 
table meant so much to him! 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE LITTLE SISTER OF FRANCE. By Dorothy My 
Williams. (Simpkin Marshall. 5s.) 
Tus little book should appeal to everybody who values 
reticence, and that gentleness which we rarely find nowadays 
in our nerve-strained world. The author was with her 
husband in Belgium during his post-armistice army duties, 
She saw the clouds of war conditions roll away with the 
departure of the last of the British troops After that, the 
Belgians, wistful and inscrutable, crept out to take up the 
threads of their old life. Their ancient domestic treasures 
were brought out again, and rehabilitated as symbols of the 
interrupted past. The tragedy, the pathos, the sense of loss, 
and the deep-seated hatred are all conveyed by the author 
with an unusual intimacy. That is the word for this book 3 
it is intimate almost to the point of mysticism. A pure and 
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religious mind shares all the unspoken jeys and agonies of 


these people as they breathe again the normal air—to find it 
still the same, and yet changed. The machinery of the book 
is similar to that of Llizabeth and her German Garden. There 
is the husband, a pillar of strength, somewhat enthroned 
in the background, But the sub-acid quality which pervades 
* Elizabeth” is here coneentrated into a fiercer and less 
charitable note of hatred, directed towards the late enemy. 
It is a little out of keeping with the tenor of the author's 
mind ; but perbaps it can be forgiven, when we see, with her 
eyes, the devastation and the gaping wounds that will not be 
healed in our lifetime. 


FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE. By Rufus M. 

Litt.D., LL.D. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 
Tue Haskell Lectures at Oberlin College and the Taylor Lee- 
tures at Yale are used by Professor Rufus Jones for the dis- 
cussion of themes in which he is very much at home. He 
leaves the “ Main street ~ theory of life— idle grasping at 
material success—and boldly joins company with Dean Inge 
in tracing, as a disciple might trace, the old Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas. The pursuit of the Good, the Beautiful and the True 
is the real aim of life, and no subsequent discoveries in 
chemistry, geology, biology, psychology have invalidated that 
conclusion. We talk of * values ” instead of ** ideas,” but the 
thing is the same. Then comes the problem, How to reconcile 
Platonism with Christianity? Yet the reconciliation has 
been achieved, though for a time lost sight of, and it was 
Trocltsch who declared that the future of Christian philosophy 
depends on the renewal ef its alliance with the stream of 
Platonic thought. Dr. Jones sees difficulties in the Cospel 
presentation of Christianity. On the one hand, Christ broke 
with the “ book-keeping * Jewish idea of morality, with its 
system of rewards and punishments. On the other hand, 
there is the eschatological clement in the Gospels, hard to tit 
in with their deeper teaching as to the cause for which Christ 
came into the world, that Ife might bear witness to the truth, 
and that men might have eternal life by participating in the 
joy of loving. But we must have “ the single eye.” learn to 
focus, make up our minds what to live for. A chapter 
follows on Kant’s “ kingdom of ends” and his categorical 
imperative, and then Dr. Jones finds himsclf on familiar 
ground as he discusses Mystical Experience as an End in itself, 
However such experience is conscious of God as * directly 
operating,” it is not to he a substitute for the normal moral 
and rational activities. We should think not, indeed; did 
not Plotinus himself reckon the social and civie virtues as a 
true grade in the mystical * seala* ? Did not Eckhart rank 
Martha above Mary? A final chapter in this suggestive book 
deals with “ Intrinsic Life Values 
cliché is defined with sound sense 
* value “is always a revelation. 


Jones, 


and that too common 
and insight. Livery real 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES OF THE 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1664-1667. By Ethel Bruce 
Sainsbury. With an Introduction by Sir W. Foster. (Clarendon 
Press. 21s. net.) 


A RECENT peerage casc, which turned on the fate of a man 
who went out to Caleutta about the year 1790 in an East 
Indiaman, made some readers realize that the East India 
Company's books of that date are carefully preserved and 
contain a mass of details about all the persons in its service. 
Indeed, John Company's archives go back to the very beginnings 
of its Indian enterprise. Sir William Foster has edited the 
letters from India in seventeen volumes up to 1664, and 
Miss Sainsbury has calendared the minutes of the Court in 
London in seven volumes from 1635 to 1667. Her seventh 
volume, covering only the four years 1664-7, has just appeared. 
It is 2 model of careful and scholarly editing, and the intro- 
duction by Sir William Foster brings out the main points very 
clearly. No student of Restoration polities, or of commercial 
and financial history, or of social customs can afford to 
overiook this remarkable series, which shows the’ London 
merchants and their faetors in India doing their business, 
but sometimes the reverse, and laying the 
Ilere one may read, 


soberly us a rule, 
solid foundations of the Indian Empire. 
for instance, how on November 3rd, 1665, “* the Committees 
now present, having had a very good character of Roger 
Broadnox, entertain him at £25 per annum to go as chief 
of the thirty soldiers intended for Fort St. George,” while 
William Broxdbent is “ entertained as soldier ” for that place 





—— 
and may take his wife, though not at the Company's charges 
One may discover, too, that the King of Bantam desired King 

Charles to send him seven brass guns and * green, red and vel 
low plushes, rich incardinate tabbies **— probably incarnadine 
taffeta—* gold and silver lace, snaphaunce muskets with 
bandoliers,” so that the court of Bantam must have beep 
gay indeed. An early case of the corruption which Clive ang 
Hastings put down long after occurs in 1666 when the secret; ary 
himself, John Stanyan, was summarily dismissed for indulging 
in private trade and intriguing with the Company’s servants 
in India. Stringent rules were then laid down, but did not 
cure the evil. At this time the Company, having had a good 
season, made haste to declare a 40 per cent. dividend lest 
the Government, hearing of its wealth, should ask for a loan, 
The chief political event of these years, apart from the Dutch 
War, was the sale of Bombay to the Company by an nt 
cunious Treasury for a loan of £50,000 at 6 per cent. 
distinctly favourable bargain for both parties, since the 
Government did not know how to manage Catherine of 
Braganza’s marriage gift. 


FICTION 


Hang! By Frank Penn-Smith. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Onty a year ago the present reviewer was startled into 
enthusiasm by a book of short stories from a young Irish 
here is a collection, a first book by an 
to startle the indolent one to life again, 


it is as though the motion of the 


writer; and now 
elderly Englishman, 
This is very disconcerting : 
stars were accelerated. 

We are so startled, indeed, that we cannot disguise the fact 
that the author is a profoundly irresponsible and malicious 
eritic of the life's eventualities, and of the 
creatures who suffer from them. Perhaps his colonial expe- 
riences in Australia have made him like that. The sun is very 
hot out there. It must be that which has made him imagine 
such things about the animals—the Toad, for instance. 

* The Toad was really most singular, and therefore quite 
important. That's how it often is. 
the Frog said. The more of you there are, the 
there is. The fewer there are, the farther between. And it 
was the Between that made the Toad so remarkable.” Then 
the Toad’s silence added to his reputation. ** Silence saves 
Wisdom,” said the sceptical Frog (that must be the author), 
* That's what makes the Owl so wise. He don’t hoot much, 
and what he do hoot he don’t lose by.” 

Then there was the Hen with a conscience, 
was seduced from her clutch at the critical moment by the Pig, 
who lured her with words of Food. But the accusing angel 
‘ame in the shape of the Village Idiot. ‘* He knew the Ifen’s 
business better than his own, for he had none.” So the * Hen 
began to feel properiy terrified, right down into her broody 
conscience.” But it was too late, the eggs were cold. Just 
then, however, another hen “* haggard and hysterical, steering 
rather wildly, came high-stepping about, followed by a lot ot 
little fluffy yellow chicks, like bits of muff running on yellow 
hairpins. In her furious reckless seratchings she sometimes 
kicked them away for yards (ehickens’ yards), but they 
jumped up, regardless, and rushed to the serateh again, as she 
called to them in a yolky tone, suited to their understandings.” 
The Hen followed that family, and finally walked off with all 
but one. The Village Idiot found ber covering six chickeus. 
* Lor!” he cried. “ However did you do that?” ‘ But 
the Hen was silent. She pushed up her lower eyelids and 
closed her eyes. And when the chicks beneath her stirred. she 
purred. For now her conscience felt like a tea-cosy.” 

Then there is the story of the competition between the 
Nightingale and the Frog. When he heard her singing, the 
Frog resolved to translate her song for the benefit of his fellow- 
croakers. “So every night when the bird peured forth her 
soul to the moon, the Frog’s bosom rose. and he stood on his 
He grew prouder, and 


Organizer of 


It pays to be searce, as 


less of vou 


who nevertheless 


toes, and sang right down to the fish.” 
‘alled his family together to join him in the Song of Creation. 
So they all * clanged and gonged and klon-konked. But the 
Frog boomed in at regular intervals, with a thundering note 
that shook the night, and hit the Nightingale deafeningly on 
her feathered car. It bruised her under-being.” So she lost 
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IN PRAISE OF BIRDS 


By REV. C. E. RAVEN (Canon of Liverpool and 
Chaplain to the King). Illustrated with 141 repro- 
ductions of photographs on matt surface paper. 
Foolscap 4to. Bound in Art Linen. 14s. net 

A beok for all Nature lovers and amateur photographers. A 
record of days spent in the open photographing some of Nature's 
most fascinating creatures, birds. [Just Issued. 


IN MEXICAN WATERS 


By GEORGE H. BANNING. | Illustrated with 51 repro- 
ductions in collotype and half-tone from photographs 
and map. Medium 8vo, bound in art canvas. 18s. net. 

“Mr. Banning has had on his travels the most tremendous luck 
Tle writes with a delightful freshness and buoyant enjoy- 
ment. His photographs and of remarkable 
interest. '—Country Life. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CANDIDATE 


By FRANK GRAY (Late M.P. for Oxford and Junior 
Liberal Whip). 

This book contains a candid statement of the author's opinions 
on parliamentary candidature and political personalities, and will 
interest both the elector and those who are or seek to be clected 


are excellent 


to Parliament. 


Price about 5s. Ready very shortly. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


THE LORETTE SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


By LOUIS LORETTE, Professor of Arboriculture, late 
Chief Instructor of Horticultural Practice at the 
Sc hool of Agriculture, Wagnonville, near Douai. 
Translated from the French by W. R. DYKES, M.A., 
L.-és-L., Secretary of Royal Horticultural Society. Fully 
Illustrated with 41 full illustrations and many 
smaller blocks. Demy &vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


[The work setting out the system which has revolutionised fruit 


page 
net. 


farming, and has superseded all the old methods. 


[To be published next week. 


A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN IRISES 


3y W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L. Illustrated 24 full 
page plates. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

* All lovers of eardens and of the Iris, one of the best of all 
garden flowers, will welcome his present book, for it is written for 
the practical gardener. It is admirably arranged, contains just the 
right amount of botanical information, and gives the most valuable 
descriptions of the diffcrent species and varieties and of their 
special requirements.’ —Nation and Atheneum. 


Uniform with ab« pe. 


A HANDBOOK OF CROCUS AND 
COLCHICUM FOR GARDENERS 
By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., V.M.H., F.L.S., with 24 full 
page Plates. 

“To the practical gardener and the botanist alike this volume 
should prove of the greatest interest and assistance. It contains 
a great amount of information, which is treated in a lucid and 


captivating yet instructive style."—Z7he Garden. 


LABOUR’S MONEY 


By RICHARD BOECKEL. 
Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT MILNER, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“TI can, however, do little more now than put up the biggest 
possible sign-post to induce people interested—and who is not 
in the reconciliation of Capital and Labour to read ‘ Labour's 
Money.’ "—J. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator. 


FROM SOCIALISM TO FASCISM 

A STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY CONDITIONS IN 

ITALY. 

By IVANOE BONOMI (Prime Minister, June, 1921, to 

February, 1922). Translated from the Italian by 

JOHN MURRAY. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“From an economic point of view the book can be regarded as 
u invaluable chronicle which will later prove a valuable asset 


tory. —A. E. G. in The Liverpool Daily Courier. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


With an Introduction by 
K.G. 8vo. Cloth, 





14 HENRIETTA SY., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 




















LOWELL 


66 . s 
A most alluring volume.” 
—NMorning Post. 


With LAWRENCE 
IN ARABIA (3020 


THOMAS 


“A book that reads like a new Arabian 
Nights L[Enteriainment.”-—S. JVimes. “ An 
agreeable and readable chronicle of a 
remarkable campaign a picturesque 
story.”’—Times. ‘“ Breathless reading.”—D., 
Graphic. “ Romantic sidelights on the 
uncrowned King of Arabia.”—J). [tapress. 
“Tlis experiences, indeed, read like an 
‘Arabian Night’ of the 20th century.”—J/). 
Mail. “ A fine record of a fine exploit by a 
fine man.”—Yorks Post. 


Iilus.: 21/- net 


Hutchinson & Co. 











ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


in some poor man or woman in sore 
need of a proper surgical appliance 
to enable him or her to get back to 
work ? 

“ Letters’ are sent to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 


Be your own Almoner! 


Contributions should be addressed 
to The Secretary, 

ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 7 
A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Old ! ——. 


Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. No Commission. 


—_—- 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ee -- Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund oe ee ee ee -» Yen 80,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Caleutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fenctien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong. Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janciro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Vsinanfu, Tsingiau, Vladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and ‘Tclegraphic Transfers and Lotters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 





K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 








LIBERTY 
BAGDAD CASEMENT FABRICS 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 
in the brilliant colours of the Orient. 
50 INS. WIDE 8/11 A YARD 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY &CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 22nd, 2trd and 24th. “* SINNERS IN HEAVEN,” starring 
Bebe Daniels ani Richard Dix; “OH, DOCTOR,” starring 
Reginald Denny ; PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. JUNE 25th, 
26th and 27th. ** THE PRICE SIZ PAID,” from David Graham 
Phillips’ novel, starring Alma Rubens and Frank Mayo; ** WHITE 
MAN,” starring Alice Joyce, Kenneth Harlan and Walter Long ; 
Aesop’s Fable ond Felix rz Cat, etc, 





HOVIS, LIMITED. 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
June 16th at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) presided, and, in moving the 
| adoption of the report, said that their trading for the year had been 
of a highly satisfactory character, and they had proceeded on 
entirely normal lines. ‘The reserve account was now £180,000, and, 
if the accounts were approved by the shareholders at the ineeting, 
this reserve would be made up to £200,000. 








Dealing with the profit and loss account, the chairman said that 

| the net profit on trading was £9,000 more than for the previous 

year, and, taking that figure into consideration with the increased 

sales of Hovis, he thought the shareholders were to be congratulated 
on the results obtained. 

Foop VALUEs. 

A great deal had recently been stated with regard to profiteering 

in foodstutis. The suggestions that had been made did not apply 

to the milling world. in their case the divisible profit was only 

2 per cent. to 3 per cent. of the turnover. The successful results of 

the company were due to the appreciation by the public to a greater 

degree than heretofore of the real food values in Hovis bread. Hoe 

would again draw attention to the exceedingly satisfactory results 

| that had been obtained by the examination into the vitamin content 


| 
| of Hovis bread. 


It was very cillicult for the lay mind to appreciate 
what vitamin was, but medical authorities had concluded that it 
was a real necessity of life. In taking Hovis bread one would have 
that necessity of life in a most palatable and nitrogenous form, and 
in a form which year by year was being realized more and more ag 
a national necessity. 

The shareholders would be interested to hear that by competitions 
amongst the trade, which had been greatly appreciated owing to 
their educational value, the company had been ablo to improve the 
quality generally of Hovis bread. They proposed to place £20,000 
to general reserve account, to pay a final dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent., and to place a further sum of £3,000 to staff benevelent 
fund, leaving £16,694 to carry forward, 

Mr. T. C. Fitton seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. : 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER, AND RAILWAYS, 


The Ninetcenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land, 
Timber, and Railways Company, Limited, was held on June Lith, 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, F.C. 

Baron Emile B. d’ Erlanger (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. A. Gayler) having read the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—My lord, ladies and gentlemen, I will follow 
my usual practice of reviewing the balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account. As I proceed I will give you in respect of every individual 
item all the explanations that are necessary to enable you to forma 
correct opinion of the company’s position. It is my pleasant duty 
to state that my task has been rendered easicr by the reports that 
have been made to us by Sir Arthur Lawley and General Stanley, 
who paid an extensive visit to your properties in company with our 
local managing director in Buenos Aires, Mr. Edwards. Let it be 
said that Sir Arthur Lawley and General Stanley have been 
impressed by what they have seen, 
as to the value of the Forestal as an industrial concern. 

Position OF THE RENNER Company. 

We hold 98 per cent. of the share capital of the Renner Company, 
and it stands in our books at £221,000 ; it further owes the parent 
company a substantial sum egainst logs and extract, the last item 
being included in sundry debtors. 

The Renner Company owns a very large factory in Hamburg, 
which manufactures quebracho extract in solid and liquid from logs, 
melts down solid extract imported from Argentina, and makes 
various blends for the tanning industry. 

Srrone Ligutp Posirion. 

The cash in hand and at bankers, £1,149,295, reveals the strength 

of our financial position ; this strength is, however, not beyond our 
necessities. 1 have now dealt with all the items on the credit side 
of the balance-sheet and with most on the debit side. Last year 
we created a reserve of £225,000, of which £150,000 was for exchange 
and the balance against taxation. Jam glad to say that the Argen 
tine Government is making a wise and gallant efiort to return to 
the gold basis. Argentine exchange has improved in consequence, 
and we could have written back the greater part of this reserve to 
profit and loss. The last figure on the debit side is the profit avail- 
able at the end of the year 1924, £536,082, after deducting the 
interim dividend on the Preference shares. 
The Chairman next moved * That there be paid on July Ist, 1925, 
to shareholders on the register as at the date of this meeting, a final 
dividend of 5 per eent. (less tax) upon the issued Ordinary shares of 
the company, making, with the interim dividend of zs per cent. 
already paid, a total distribution of 7$ per cent. in respect of the year 
ended December 31st, 1924, and that the balance of £201,944 12s. 6d. 
be carried forward to the year 1925.” Sir Arthur Lawley seconded 
the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 





creatly 
They return full of contidence 

















A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and his colleagues, and 
also to the staff, concluded the proceedings. 
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her voice, and not until she had flown away and left them, and 
was encouraged again by the Owl, did she find it again, and 
*gluggle the gloom full of glory.” 

But this La Fontaine side of Mr. Penn-Smith is not his 
only feature. He has beaten about the world, and the long 
puffeting of time and chance has given him a weather-voiced, 
laconic insight into the heart of man—particularly the poor 
savages Of Australia and Africa who have been degraded by 
their contact with the outcasts of the White World. We see 
their innocence, their cruelty, their unique humour, and their 
terror of the White Man, that dreadful monster who knows 
no fear, and reverences no spirits—except those contained in a 
pottle. These stories are very tense and grim, and as skil- 
fully told as those of Ambrose Bierce, while lacking the auto- 
matic quality of construction which marred so much of the 
work of the American master, 


OTHER NOVELS 


The World We Live In. By Algernon Cecil. (Hutchinson. 
ms, 6d. net.)—This comedy of modern manners is written to 
demonstrate the irrevocability from the Roman Catholic point 
of view of the sacrament of marriage. The unfortunate Lady 
Betty—née Bolsover, secondly Stock, and thirdly Poole—is 
left at the end of the book in a sad state of doubt as to her duty 
to her present and her divorced husband. The reader is led 
to suppose that she will illegally return to Mr. Stock, and 
shrewdly suspects that, in spite of the mortal illness with which 
he is stricken, Lady Betty will once more be as unhappy with 
him as during the legal period of her marriage. Mr. Stock is 
a Labour leader of idealist moral views. He, however, finds 
no difliculty from his own standpoint in providing the evidence 
which enables his wife to get her decree. There is some life- 
like portrait ure of Society, which the author has the advantage 
of knowing and understanding. 

Tenement. By John Cockburn. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

--Readers who do not know the housing conditions of Glasgow 
will he surprised by Mr. Cockburn’s book. ‘*Tenement”’ to 
the English mind means something rather different from the 
apartment-house of middle-class flats which he deseribes. 
No. 9 Rosedale Avenue, Whiteinch, is inhabited by, among 
others, a Baptist minister, a commercial traveller, a 
master builder, &c., and contains only a sprinkling of less 
well-to-do tenants. The story proper revolves round the 
master builder and his family, but the author gives us as a 
side show an interesting gallery of such people as the Baptist 
minister’s and joiner’s wives. Grocer M’Innes, Bailie Macfar- 
lane, and many others. All of them are carefully drawn 
and add to the reader's knowledge of life and its conditions 
iinGlasgow. As fiction the story suffers a little from disjointed- 
ness, though the thread of interest in Peter Kerr, his wife and 
family, is fairly well maintained. 
By Ralph Strauss. (Chapman and Tfall. 
new book Mr. Ralph Strauss gives 
account of the bewilderment and 
revulsion felt by a man of science when his abstract 
theories are carried into practice. Charles Aloysius 
Orme, a Cambridge professor, holds that crime is psycho- 
logically just an unpopular act, and our code of morality 
only an expedient, and not a very good one at that. 
When, however, he is brought into close contact with the 
carrying out of his theories by an unscrupulous scoundrel, 
considerable doubt arises in his mind as to whether they will 
hold water. The scoundrel, Mr. Duxbury, has a talent for 
acquiring wives, of each of whom Mr. Pecksniff might have 
said, “ she was beautiful. She had a little property—like 
you, Mrs. Todgers.’ In spite of the intervention of Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, Married Alive hardly seems an exact title for 
this amusing work, which could perhaps be more properly 
deseribed as A Four in Hand. 


Married Alive. 
is. 6d. net.)—In his 
a most entertaining 


The Isle of Ghosts. By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 
%s. Gd. net.)—The tragic irony of Irish patriotism has never 
been more discerningly expressed than in Mr. Shaw Desmond's 
new volume. The book ends—except for the cynical epilogue 
—with passages of great beauty. * I see that there is something 
destroved in Ireland—but that Ireland. all the same, holds 
all the sweetness of life and of death. She cannot save herself, 
but she ean yet save others. . . . we stood for a free Ireland 
before we ourselves were free, as though a man could take the 
shadow and lose the substance.” Could the note of ineffectual 
self-pity which haunts so much of Trish life and literature be 
better or more poignantly expressed ? 


The Alarm. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey Bles. s. 6d. 
net.)—All the adventurous chapters in this novel, the storm 
at sea, the gun-running, &c., are delightful reading. Those 
that are concerned with semi-Bohemian journalistic society 
in London are less successful. The ethics of gun-running 
do not scem to trouble the author, who is absorbed by the 
task of writing a really thrilling story. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
WAR ECHOES 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Attnoucn the Great War is now a good many years 
behind us, its after effects, politically, financially and 
socially, are proving to be more enduring and far-reaching 
than could possibly have been foreseen either before 
or during the actual period of the conflict. Nor is 
this at all surprising, for the upheaval was of a character 
to undermine both the political and financial foundations 
established during many previous generations. If the 
sole result of the War had been the vanquishing of 
Germany—hitherto the greatest single military power 
in the world—the change in the situation, though re- 
markable, would in a sense have been simple. In addi- 
tion, however, we know that the conflict has not only 
changed the whole map of Europe and has set up a 
whole set of fresh boundaries, but in the case of one 
great country—Russia—the forces of disruption following 
upon the War have proved as disastrous both to the 
country itself and to Europe generally as the havoc 
during the years of war. And whether we turn to the 
spirit of the Labour extremists to-day or to such far 
distant lands as China, we get the same evidence of the 
Bolshevik influences which, like a devastating plague, 
have spread from Russia during recent years. 
DIFFICULTIES OF RECONSTRUCTION, 

Financially and socially the effects of the Great War 
upheaval have also been of a character not easily to be 
overcome by reconstructive efforts. Quite apart from 
the actual gigantic War expenditure of many thousand 
million pounds, the enormous trade balance in favour 
of the United States created by the three years of neu- 
trality on the part of that country, together with the 
subsequent loans by the U.S. Government to Europe, 
has virtually placed Europe temporarily under ransom 
to America, a further new factor in the situation making 
most diflicult the task of financial reconstruction and 
the re-establishment of the equilibrium of the exchanges. 
In addition, we have had a process of social and industrial 
upheaval in all the countries of the belligerents, that 
upheaval being occasioned both by the War itself and by 
the credit and currency inflation with its inevitable result 
in the false standards of living engendered. And now, 
at a moment when European belligerent nations are 
engaged in reconstructing their position, and especially 
in discharging their obligations to the United States 
through an adequate export of goods and services, we 
find their efforts in that direction enormously handi- 
sapped by high costs of production and also (in this 
country) by the limited production arising out of the 
upheaval already referred to. Moreover, while, as 
your readers know, I am entirely in accord with our 
financial policy of the past few years, including the return 
to the Gold Standard itself, it is quite true that these 
high standards adopted by Great Britain in such matters 
as debt redemption, the funding of our debt to the 
United States and the honest return to the Gold Standard, 
all increase the pressure of economic responsibility under 
which the country labours at the present time. 

Boisuevik TENDENCIES. 

I have indulged in these few paragraphs of retrospect 
because I think they are necessary to understand the 
peculiar influences which still affect the financial and 
industrial outlook. On the one hand the optimist would 
assert, and with considerable justification, that the 
manner in which we have emerged from the trying years 
of the War and the enormous financial strain upon this 
country warrants the hope that ultimately—and possibly 
before long—our difficulties will form the prelude to a 
fresh spell of industrial and financial prosperity. Equally, 
however, on the other hand, the more cautious and, per- 
haps it will be said, the more pessimistic observer would 
be inclined to stress the fact that in many essential respects 
we are not yet out of the wood. Such an individual 
would point, for example, to the present Political Pact 
now under consideration as indicating in itself a recog- 
nition by Great Britain of the serious character of the 
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Kurepean political problems which have still to be 
faced, so serious as conceivably to justify a Pact which, 
previous to the War, would have been considered contrary 
to our general policy of isolation. And this same indi- 


vidual would also point one finger in the direction of 


China and another, though perhaps less peremptory, 
finger to the Communistie section in this country as an 
example of the new influence of Bolshevism, which in 
its acute form may be said to have commenced with the 
great Revolution in Russia. At no time could these 
factors be ignored when considering the general financial 
outlook, and still less can they be left out of considera- 
tion at a moment when we are confronted with over a 
million of unemployed people in our own country and 
when, moreover, the numbers in the colliery industry, 
at all events, are actually growing at the present time. 
SrimuLus To Errorr. 

A fortnight ago, in these pages, when referring to the 
general problem of unsettlement and unrest, I ventured 
to take a moderately hopeful view of the ultimate 
outcome of the many difficult political and financial 
problems with which we are confronted, and in par- 
ticular I drew attention to the indications of the Labour 
extremists losing their power over the moderate section 
of Labour. Nevertheless, not only shall we do well not 
to ignore the prolonged effects of the recent war upheaval, 
but it is only by a clear recognition from time to time 
of the magnitude and complexity of these post-War 
problems that we can fully understand why industrial 
activities are slow to recover and why the return of 
financial confidence is somewhat fitful. Only during the 
past week we have had a reminder in the latest Trade 
Returns that, although the adverse trade balance for 
May was smaller than in some of the previous months, 
it is still of suflicient importance to occasion concern 
to those who hold to the old-fashioned belief that, more 
than any other country, Great Britain is ultimately 
dependent upon the volume of her exports to pay for 
imports of foodstuffs and other necessaries. With 
Sir Robert Horne I believe that it is only by a clear 
perception of the magnitude of the industrial problems 
with which we are confronted that we shall get the full 
inspiration to effort which is necessary for their satis- 
factory solution. 


“TR . wea ih 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
SKILLFUL CONTROL. 
Ix more than one direction there are signs that 
conditions are being controlled in skilful fashion. As regards 
the Money Market for example, it is clear that the effect 
of undue ease following the distribution on the first of the 
month of £50,000.000 in Government dividends was very 
largely counteracted by previous purchases by special quarters 
of bills in the market, and consequently the flood of credits 
for a few days was less pronounced than had been anticipated. 
Equally, however, is it clear that anything in the nature of 
undue stringency is prevented as far as possible and the net 
result is to keep discount rates execedingly steady at about 
42 per cent. Those who indulged in apprehensions that the 
Gold Standard must mean an immediate rise in the Bank 
Rate are now finding their predictions premature, the Bank 
actually having gained a considerable amount of gold on 
balance, while the easy money rates in New York tend to 
keep the American exchange on London fairly steady. 
Nevertheless, the Money Market is well advised to maintain 
discount rates in spite of the gold influx, for it is quite clear 
that a good deal of the steadiness of the American exchange 
must be attributed to the desire of America to place balances 
heee femporarily at current rates of interest, and in view of 
autumn requirements later on, probably the best guarantee 
against a higher Bank Rate is the maintenance of steady rates 
during the ner few months, 


financial 


Povese in Conontar Loans. 

Another divection in which a controlling hand is clearly 
apparent is in the matter of new capital flotations. A few 
weeks ago | had to report a certain amount of financial 
indigestion in the markets for gilt-edged securilies, owing 
to the rapidity with which huge Colonial Loans had been 
floated. Previous to the Whitsuntide holidays there were 
rumours of further large flotations coming immediately after 
the holiday, and that expectation. combined with the fact 
of underwriters being already loaded up with too much stock, 
occasioned a good deal of forced liquidation. It is pretty 
clear, however, that in high quarters it was decided to call 
a momentary halt in the matter even ef Empire Loans. and, 





—— 
as a result. we have seen a steadier tendency for vilt-edgeg 
securities during the past week, although I should doubt 
if some of the recent flotations of high class stocks haye vet 
found their home with the permanent investor. li 
4 # * * 
Inpustriat Issues. 

But while there has becn a momentary lull in the flotation 
of Empire Loans, some important industrial flotations haye 
been announced during the past week. Notable among the 
is the offer by the Great Western Railway to its stockholder, 
of £6.000,000 in 5 per cent. Redeemable Preference Stock at 
95. At that price the flat vield is just over 51 per cent., 
if allowance is made for redemption. nearly 53 per cent... which 
is a high yield nowadays for a trustee security. Another 
important issue of the week, of course, is the offer of £5,000,009 
in 5} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at 97! in the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. ” 

* * * 2 
AN Important DECISION. 

Messrs. Rothschilds and also holders of the Kgyptian 
Tribute Bonds are to be congratulated upon the decision 
given during the past week in their favour by the Mixed 
Courts at Cairo. The matter was concerned with the service 
of the Tribute Loans. Kgypt had claimed that under the 
Treaty of Lausanne she was relieved from certain specific 
and direct obligations as defined in the bonds, the Egyptian 
Government having, in fact, given a distinct undertaking 
to pay annually the sum of about £665,000 for a period of 
sixty-one years. Under the present judgment. however, the 
views of the bond-holders have been upheld and they are 
to be congratulated both upon the judgment and the skill) 
with which their case has been conducted. 

* * * * 


or, 


An ENCOURAGING Report. 

At a moment when there is depression in so many of the 
Colliery and tron and Steel companies, it is encouraging to 
note that the Report of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds actually 
shows 2 somewhat higher profit for the past year than in the 
preceding twelve months. The company, of course, is 
largely a shareholding concern, while it is generally understood 
that it has been successful in some of its foreign enterprises, 
The actual net profit for the year was no less than £938,000 
as against £875,000. Dividends are maintained on_ the 
Ordinary of 10 per cent., free of Income Tax, but a larger 
distribution of money is involved owing to the slight increase 
in the Ordinary capital, while the balance forward is somewhat 
larger and the balance sheet shows a strong position, 

* * * * 
RvusBer Restriction. 

During the past week there has been just a slight reaction 
in the price for raw rubber, the London stocks having, for 
the first time for a good while past, shown a slight increase. 
At the recent meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company Sir 
Eric Geddes made some protest against the policy of restricted 
output, but, of course, he spoke from the standpoint of a 
company in the position of a big consumer. It may be 
pointed out that within the next two months a further 10 
per cent. of standard output is to be permitted under the 
present scheme of restriction, while, if the occasion called 
for it, any modifications which might scem to be desirable 
in the interests of the industry as a whole could still be made 
by the Stevenson Rubber Committee. In fact, apart from 
the American consumer who seems to have been caught by 
the rise in rubber, it may be doubted whether, on balance, 
the scheme of restriction has not proved advantageous to 
the interests of the industry as a whole,.and that without 
inflicting any hardship upon the consumer. The American 
speculator, however, is not a very good loser, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that there should have been some loud 
protests against the programme of restriction. 

* %* * * 
Tue Forestat Land Mervin. 

One of the favourable features of many of our company 
meetings to-day is the tendency for the Chairman of our 
leading industrial concerns to be at some pains to take share- 
holders into their confidence with regard to the details of 
the undertaking. In the case of banks conducting operations 
abroad, for example, we get admirable statements as to the 
economic conditions in the countries where the banks” opera- 
tions are carried on, and the same is true with regard to foreign 
industrial undertakings. From the very abbreviated report 
of the Forestal Land mecting, which appears on another 
page, it is not possible, however, to do justice to the admirable 
exposition which was given at the annual meeting by the 
Chairman, Baron Emile d’Erlanger, of the whole subject 
of the manufacture of quebracho in Argentina and elsewhere. 
In the course of his remarks Baron Emile, speaking of the 
quebracho forests as a wasting asset, suggested the advis- 
ability of the Argentine Government opening up further 
forests. The industry was, he said, of national and of vital 


importance to a large section of the population. 
A. W. kK. 
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c over you when you sit for the first 


time in a Buoyant Chair is astonish- 
ing. Human fatiguehasneverbeenso 
pampered and indulged. A Buoyant 
Chair is the most easy-going place 
in the world. It draws like a magnet 
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Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. f 
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PLAYER'S 


Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


HE cork-tipped Player’s No.3 Virginia 

Cigarette is welcomed by some smokers. 
‘The cost is the same and the fragrance 
and coolness of the tobacco are still there. 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a 
Model Factory from matured Virginia ~ 
Tobacco. 


20 for 1/4 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED 
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WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 


Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 


Empire will be illustrated by “good housewives” in the Gas 
Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
constructed there last year. Additional space has been taken 
for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire 
Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire's most reliable fuel 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 


quality of the following: — 
Per doz. Per doz. 


Bottles. 3-Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ese oes eee Des 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure oes pee 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes... eee eos wee 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure oon ese 52/- 28/- 
CARRIAGE PAID to any R sin Station in the United Kingdom, 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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feet into ordinary and ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns ; 
and bunions, flat foot and a /( 
host of other foot troubles. He 
“NATUREFORM” ; 
means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new I.iustrateD Cata- 
LOGUE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults znd Children, 

Iiiustrated booklet post free. 
“ Natureform” footwear is only to 


be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 
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Punch Cigars ar3 
fragrant, and mila 
flavoured. Mad<« in 
31 distinct sizes, 
Punch Corona size, 
/+ each, 
49/6 per box of 25, 
Everywhere, 






































Export Enquiries: An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
ae ——a He - iy fate appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
Lenyth : som section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 





any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
witli orate. pire Serres As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
PTETEI SIS STI SLI SIIII eri sii iti Pitti Pili iei titi ii itl | i Exhibitions. 


The Finest English Apple Wine. 
The Favourite Summer Drink 
wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cider Serta Brottee 


Free and Post Paid. 














SERETRESEAEE REE REE EES. 


Its superior quality is proved hy the fact that it has 
obtained the highest awards, in open competition, at all the 
large agricultural shows and_ the Brewers’ E xhibition. Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
Several readers of “ The Spectator” have described it as , co (Dept. 10), , 


the finest cider they have ever tasted. 
srecauists, OXFORD. 


} London Agents: Duiau & Co., Lid., 





Prices moderate. Vlease send for list, mentioning “ The 
Spectator.” 


























= The Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., ims ed 2 ig ane — garet Street, 
= QVUCHaAISH yquare, V.1. 
5 North Petherton, Bridgwater. : 

— 4 SURERERCCRSEREREAT TART EeaE = 








































NA ee ee ee eee Sooo ee ee ee =~ > iy 
Ges ae 
To Look Your Best || ; i 
bd it 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR , CARRS i 
i) 1! 
«| tf 
HAIR i “6 
if ‘ 
‘| *, 
~~ | able | 
ROWLANDS’ ad 
y Mi 
! ater | 
MACASSAR OIL | | 
j Ve 
i BISCUITS | 
} are the nicest of 
aa all water biscuits. 4 
aoa 4 
hey are. simply ideal 
with cheese. Order | 
a trial tin from your f 
stores. Vheir crispness 
: and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. H 
EN MADE ONLY BY 
| “\ CARR & CO.L7P 
which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace : CARLISLE 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of | i 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, q 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, | H 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., | a 
112 Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid fa 
v cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. Z)5 
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a 
TO THE ENDS OF THE) ~"No Holiday. 
EMPIRE however lengthy or pensive can possibly ‘ h h and 
Strength those for whee ul we pl They are 
6 z 99 - ‘ (1) The patients in our Home at Streatham. 
- “The Bible,” as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch finely (2) Our pensioners receiving £20 each a year. 
says. “is in everything we see, hear, feel, because (3) The many sufferers who are waiting for the benefit of 
a a A 99 ‘ 1 ome 2 pension. 
it is in us, in our blood.” It must be got into the They ate Gh petsle ah Ga Wiblle Cesme cites wl 
blood of ali who go to people the empty lands of incapacitated by incurable disease. 


the Dominions overseas. For the British Empire 
rests, in the last resort, upon principles of Christian 
character drawn from the Bible. 

“It is a great thing,” says the Home Secretary 
(Sir W. Joynson-Hicks), “ that no boy goes out from 
one of cur great Homes, like Barnardo’s, to com- 
mence life in some new country, without a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures.” The Bible Society gives these 
gratuitously. 

It is a still greater thing that few foreign immi- 
grants land in Canada without receiving a copy of 
the Seriptures—printed in their own tongue only, 
or with the English side by side. At Quebec last 
year Bible Society representatives distributed among 
them 54,950 volumes in 33 languages; at Halifax 
17,283 in 25 languages; at St. John 13,459 in 36. 

Wherever they go, the Society follows them. One 
of our workers visited last year 4,000 homes 


scattered over the prairies of the far West. 77 


In Canada alone the Scriptures have been s flied 
\ | 


in 110 languages. 

The Bible Society carries on its missién every- 
where throughout the Empire. 

The Commiitee appeal for an income of £150,900 
to maintain and extend the work. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, The British | 


116 Queen Victoria 


and Foreign Bible Society, 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 








A man travels 
first-class for 
extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


LD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
Z-lb. Tin , 5/2 


\? 
= 


FOR FIRST-CLASS SMOKING 











Will 
benefits 


mua remember 


and help those heyon o. tI reach of 1 sliday 
and blessings? l 


All contribution ld 1 
EDG AR PEN) 


THE BRITISH HOME “AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. 16. 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Patron: U.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Offices: 72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





| 4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS | WANTED | 
J™=“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP * ane SHAFTESBURY 


ee "e 1 1 ,000 


Preside oa - : W. THE PRINC ? OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent te Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil) Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to 
the British Dominions. 


r 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE, KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman d Treasurer: 


MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 


CLAY TON, 
rman of Ship Com: 


h tte 
| MOWSON' * DE “ : I T, Esq. 





H. BRISTOW W LEN & lit: SRY G COPFLAND 


wad one ee Arethusa’ ere. 


40a Some re fa, Lon: yy w. Cc. 
ied :LS 








[RISH LINEN SHEETS 





| are the best inducement for a good n s rest. They are 
| smooth and do not crease or cling to the body. 
| Dect us send you qa =-Y- 206.—Bleached Irish Linen shee plain 
| copy of our Cata- hemmed. Good heavy quality. w ‘hich we can 
| joune Ne. 40 P. We Tecommend to give eve ry sati ion, 
| a eo A our = = s_- Yards LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
| goods, ¢ ca 2 ingle bed) / 
| *iatue on ¢ Pe > x : ore ee be oo l) .» 47/6 
of 20/- upwerds in 23x . ouble bed) ... 59/414 
the UK. PLAIN LINEN PILLOW CASES | 
20 x 30 inches , ° ah 2/6 | 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
D. | 
London BELFAST. Liverpool | 

















EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per G6 / - Dozen 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Wiite for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, * * “ 


Please quote “ S.” 


Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, 

























For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I> 26 &46 
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. GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT AND DRYD 


EE 57 /-! r dozen bottles, carria paid, 
or > Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 
and 16,600 Tons.  §s. R AN lu HI 15,000 Tiorse-power 


A CRUISE TO MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
NORWAY and _the ne RN CAPITALS 13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 














BSS Re 
By the new 






























») 2B DAYS—AU G. 15 to§ SEPT. “ARES from 20 GUINEAS. Famed for Ports for over 100 3 
' On this cruise ssengers will have a brand new P. & ©. liner a their pleasure —————— = —z 
‘Ss yacht at sea and thcit floating hotel in port. The “ RANCIU,” the second i 
to be com] four beautiful 16,¢ ton vessel cecioned for he India +1 + 1d 2 tis ifi a ‘Aat o 
Mail Set * four yx encer decl an clectr Passencer lift ; handsomely Bre rept tS SI if sertiseme pnts, 
appoint | public rooms, including lounge ; writing and card room; smokin loon ai eee vee Ei ae 
and Jarue airy and well-lighted din ? iloons: broad promenag — 
lock tr nd a skilled 17 culinary staff. rhere is ; tT | 
les et a ‘ ae RATES. 4 
“y . . , me . , 
,GALHOLMEN = Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. < ee Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -» Two Shillings, 
OTYSSE Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
“er aie eee . 
“oe on Headings _DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS cupyit t equivalent to 
; : 1 line =, per lin Each ruled lin r whi pone juivalent to a 
} line, char ged as 10 words. (A 1 es 10 rd Vouche t 
7 onli to advertisers wh ul , wits exceed FU words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged acc« ng 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od. per inch 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspect by ad 


who order less than 7U words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 













< DANZIG 6 insertions 23°F 13 insertions 5°63 
98 ince ; » IO’. -?) inceartion« 0 

S~ToNn fs any cabin unless by request. Besides <6 insertions 73°, ; 52 insertions 10%. 

r or x g the beautiful Sogne < he . . . 
a ie ee R EROAM a Fionds, the ® pote To ensure insertion, remittance cove ring cost of the advertixement 
will visit the more attractive of the northern capital cities. A plan of the itinerary must be sent Lit all cases with the ordé rY. 
is shown above. A programme picturing the “ RANCHI” and her Cruise with a 
cabin plan and any desired furthers information may be had on application. — 

For Iilustrated Programmes, Berths and further information, apply: Instructions should be addressed to— 


. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (¥. 11. GROSVENOR, Manager), : = ; 
. 3 % Rouse. 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. | PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPTS 


THE SPECT. rgb taty 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 














| GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY FARES. Programme on Application, j 
Te tt a a a a Sa London, W.C. 2, by first post on ‘Tuesday of each week. 
on > ‘ : ————————————————————————— —— — = —— ——— a ——— 





| OYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 
ae) 




















ay Particulars of the LONDON “OP ERA SYNDIK = S SE en 
eg OF GRAND OPER. A ar = hed in the tily Pape 
} $$ —_ — = — -_ —— 
¢ South "Exhibitions. 
S ah H E LONDON GROUP, 
7 A 22nd neg ry AT THEIR ev —— 
| 4 merica “Sa PALL MALL EASY." 10 to _ 7 
» . * 
“41 Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina "For Sale and To Feet. 
Ai] Regular Saifings from Southampton & Liverpoot {UFFOLK.— OLD HOUSE for Sale. About 10 rooms, 
| - by Magnificently-Appointed Steamers Ss bath. Stable, acre, garden, orchard Nea ir station Box 1296, The 


Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.( 


RS. . HE MMING, 25 SOU THWIC K ST. HYDE F ~P ‘AR RK, 

W. 2. has furnished rooms to let to HIiritish gentiewomen kach room ig 

fitted with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of t ithe and tele pt h . Write for appointe 
ment, Mrs. Hemming has five re houses and sixty-eight re 


\ ESTON - SUPER - MAR D for Health a 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surrounds 


a ee ee KB ings (sea and land views), self rob or ooh weil decorated, every modern and sanitary 
-_ convenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly No premiums, Fixtures 
r-M , 


free. Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxiord Street, Weston-suy 
Mov an GO BY 
The HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP of the School fc int 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES via Venice and Italian Lakes. appointment. 


& = — —- $$$ 
MOTOR Kh EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
To SCOTLAND via Wales and English Lakes. the end of the present term by the resignation of th Ra Tere <B. Hy 
To SWITZERLAND via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. The new Head-Mistress will be expected to enter upon her duties in January, 1926, 





R.M S.P. FOR COMFORT AT SEA 
Wve for Brochure S.A —M 


The Royal Mail Line, 


London—aranne House, Moorgate, E.C.2, and Amenca House, Cockspur S$: 
MANCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 





— 
FOOTY, 


























—s 


























oem Appointments, &e., Vacant and “Wanted. 
PULLMAN ; HIGH sé HOOL FOR G IRLS. ; 
igh (i will be va t at 
Major, M.A., and the Governors invit ipplications from candidates for this 






Candidates must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom og 

Inclusive charges, London to London. Every passenger has his possess the equivalent of a Degr 
own armcha tat le The newest form of luxu ary tre avel, They are requested to refrain from making personal application to any of the 
“e weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “H. Governors, and to transmit 25 copies of their letter of application and testimonials 


Departures eve 


poland ery MOTORWAYS, Beatty on or iY for June 30th inst es to —— “y Tyan Poe & hs oye ae “9 ne 
ed 

















| School, Birmingham, from ypl 
98 Wigmore St., London, W. 1. ‘Phone: Mayfair 5428. whom any correspondence relative to the appointment should be address 
= The course of instruction in the Girl High School embraces all the ordinary 
subjects of a liberal education, and is ff ed with a view to completion at the ago 
a yt ni agen of 19. Pupils ire presented for the Cambridge and Northern Universities School 
Certifica ind Higher Certifieate Exa iaitions, an tmiber compete every year 
ey ee ‘Scholarshine t Oxford, Cam ive and elsewher The School is inspected 
r§ 9 C > - and recognized for grants by tl board of Education and mducted und : a 
¢g Board's Kegulations for Seconda School ural i i ived from Loca 
Spectator ompetition Education Authorities 
There are at present 19 a tant, mistr s and al ) ! A issistang® 
JUNE 20 1925 mistre sses are appointed by the Head-M with ft val of the U rnorsg 
4 9 The salary is a fixed one of £950 @ yout 
No residence is provided, and uo pu] r 1 rulers, 











Birmingham, 
June 9th, 1925, 





Competitors must cut out and encluse this coupon. (See page 1011.) 
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sT\ werw , 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 
The London County Council invites applications from Leeturers to give singh 

Lectures in connexion with the Special Lectures Programme 
Institutes for the session 1925-26 on the undermention: “d subjects : 

The Docks and Bonded Warehouses (Customs. “ The King’s Warehouse "’). 

The Great Markets of Leadon (Deptford, Covent Garden, &c.). 

Careers in Commerce ( Transport ; Banking). 

“ When London Sleeps” (The Night Workers cf London), 

Careers in Trade (Building; Printing). 

London's Underground (Communications, Drainage, 

(reat Pietures and How to Look at Them. 

History of London Boroughs —Camberwell, 

Bush Life in Australia. 

Discoveries in Egypt. 

English Comedy irom Sheridan to Bernard Shaw, 

National Heroes —Nelson, 

Fee, 42s. a lecture. 

Apply to Education Officer (T.5.1B.) County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 1. 
Stamped addressed foolseap enve lope necessary for form ‘I.5.1.40 to be returned by 
June 30th, 1925 

Persons whose name are 
should apply by letter. 






&e.). 


Lambeth, Westminster, 


already on the pane! of Evening Institute Instructors 
Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


OF EDUCATION. 





:* YPTIAN MINIS TRY 
;4 plications are invited for Posts ‘of 
(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English and the 
in Egyptian Government Girls’ Schools. 
(b) KINDERGA®TEN MISTRESSES for Infant Schools, ! 
Lxperience in teaching essential, For Posts (a) candidates should have University 
qualifications and Diploma in teaching and be able to teach Elementary Science 
Candidates for both pests should be between 24 and 30. 
Initial Salary LL.B. 300 (about £307). 
Quarters provided or lodging allowance 
Allowance for journey to Faypt. 
Contract three years. 
Pull particulars and form 
hey ptian Educational Office 


usual school subjects 


in lieu ther 


obtained frem the Director, 


London, 3.W 


ef application may be 
28 Victoria Street, 


MuHE 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
An appointment will shortly be made toa LECTURESHIP in the Depariment of 


Vidueation at an annual salory of £500, 
training in Mathematics 


Preference will be given to candidates with a 
Physics, or Chemistry. 

Applications, with names of three references and, if the candidates so desire twelve 
ropies of three testimonials, should be in the hands of the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be cbteined, on or before Monday June 29th 1925, 

\ TOM sae GRADUATE (Ist: Hons. French) desires literary, 
University or Technical Coliege Post for French in September rhre 

experica French Consular Office (typewriting, trans. commerce) At 

Enetlish be 

The 





vears’ 
present 
turer in Freneh University Keen on organizing. Musical Box 1204, 
Spectator 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.t. 2. 
(tiv ‘IL Service Organization requires Part-time Secre tary, 
J perannum. —Vull perticulars from box 1203, the ator, 13 York 
Covent Garden, WiC. 
“( UALIFYING” SERVICE desired as Head's 
“ factotum, Correspondence, examinations, interviews, time-tables, 
Typevriting, Non-r 





£550 
Street, 


Speels 





secretary- 
organization, 
EX perienced capable mistress (Oxford Honours). ssident box 
1205, The Specta‘or, 13 York Street, WiC. 2 





(4 REERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 
in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve month 


Residential Hostels recom- 














mended ond posts after training sceured through Appointments Department. 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED) 4 Rus sell Sq) Square, WLC. 1, 
—_—_—_—— —— —_———— = _ —— 

Lectures, Sicholarsbips, &e. 
iicencenenins svceonintee ‘ sone 
( LEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Patron: HER MAJUSTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 


The College 
a GENERAL 
By the rece 
for the teaching 


provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as 
EDUCATION for Younger Girls, 
extension of the College buildings. inereased facilities 
of SCLENCE. In addition to preparation for 
Examinations students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAT 
TION of the CONJOINT BOAT ED IN CHEMISTRY AND PILYS 
A one year’s training in HOUstWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
and one in SECRETARIAL TRAINING are also offered. To all Resident Students 
taking these or other Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting places 
of interest in London. For all particulars of College, Preparatory School and Resi- 
dence, apply to the Warder, Miss (. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-47 Harley Street, W. 1, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, SALUSBURY ROAD, 
1 LONDON, N.W. 6. Recognized by the Beard of Kducation and University 
ef London. Preparation for‘Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate > Higher Certiticate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union, 
Students cligible for Poard of Education grants.—-For further particulars as to 
Hostels, Ke apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 





are given 
other Publie 
EK NAMINA- 
7. 


























SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, S.E. 21. 

A residential London Colles Pre paration for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
Association, and the ¢ rtificates of the Chartered Soc iety of Massage, &c. 

YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 


TEW 
N PARIS ATELIERS, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES. 











Professional Courses in Interior Architecture and Decoration: Theatre, Costume 

and Hlustrative Design with Historie Research leading to creative work. Lectures, 
trips, ete. Instruction in English and French, Visitors welcomed, H 
Iiustrated Catalogues upon application to Seeretary : 
PARIS ATELIERS, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES, | 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington. 


irmingham (Ling’s 
(Women) in Swedish Edy 
Dancing, Hockey, 


Swedish System), offers complete 
tional Gymnastics, 
Lacross Cricket, ‘Tennis, 


Teachers’ 
Medical Gymnastics 
Netball, 


Training 
and Massage, 
Swimming, Anatomy, 











LONDON. 


in the Council's Evening 





See 
<<, 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


HALL CHISLEHURST, — KEyy 
1850, bictaae 





SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 


(i BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 


T UDOR 


Principals London, 


M.A., 
Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH E 


UCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL = ENTJON to MUSIC a Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY Ww ELL-KNOWN PROF ESSORS., 


: ~ aaa dane te Aare Rega 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SC HOO, 

4 FOR —. transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if r 








Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball, Tennis, Bathice 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. = 

Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 3. 
Vy VODARD GIRLS’ 


*rovost: Rev. 
8. KATHERINE'S, 
Miss bk. 


BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons 


SCHOOLS.—WESTERN 
F. M. ETHERINGTON, 

HEATHERTON PARK, 

M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). girls over 14, £1 


ee 

SCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 

kK) STAFFORD. -Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year 
offered for September. For part:culars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YH E GRAN G E, B U 
BOARDING SCHOOL POR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD, 
Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Lary 
courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD. 


Sch.) 


tare a, 
DIVISION, 
Wrington, 
TAUNTON, 
Fees £13 50, 





Somerset, 
He ae 5 Mistress; 





are 





X T ON, N, 


Bracing climate. 
garden, 3 tennis 
MISTRESS. 


H. EGHFisg kh BD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 





—— 


* Watford 616." 





wT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Boarding School for Girls 
b in the Lake District Principal—Miss WHEELER, 


Specia) terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters 
ONVENT OF THE NATIVITY.—Boarding School for Girls, 
On outskirts of town. Large garden. French by native Sisters, 
Local and music examinations, —MOTHER SUPERIOR, Glentield Road 


YTRATHEARN COLLEGE 
Ss Residential College of Cookery 
and All Branches of Domestic Science 
INDIVIDUAL PRACTICAL Tt ITION, 
Diploma Courses, 3 months to 3 , 
Intensive Housekeeping and Selected ( ne S, 
Specialised Home Life Training for girls leaving school, 
Games. Motoring. Extensive Grounds 
Prospectus from Miss MITCHELL, Principal. 


pera GIRLS’ 


Climate bracing and sunny 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


Entire charge if dosired, 





CO xiord 
Leicester 


EDINBURGH. 





I!]us. (3.) 





SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 





girls 


§ to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golt, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 


For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\ EN T WORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, iacing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 


TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


TINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, 
ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
, DD. 


Road, Bournemouth 








LIMITED, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, 

The School Buildings and Boardine- Houses (three Senior and two Junior) are 
situated on hill overlooking Firth of Clyde. 

Preparation for examinations of English and Scottish Universities, Domestic 
Science Departinent. Fees 120 gns. to 135 gns. (exclusive of Music and Dancing), 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, offered to girls of 14. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Bovs’ Schools and 


REGHORN SASTL = 
Head Masters: H. M. RU SH, L.A., and R. 
PREPARATORY SC HOUL. 
Dreghorn Castle, Colint ha Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and 
Dartmouth, 











Colleges. 





SCHOOLS. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. 


UPPER SCHOOL. 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 

Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universitics and all 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, 

or the HEAD-MASTERS., 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buiidings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Footbail, Cricket, Athietics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £81, Entrance 

Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 


Prel. Exams, 
Edinburgh, 















Hyuien Ph y yeboloxy. &. Tiree Years’ Course, Prospectus on appli ation. 
Ph OE BE L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL LEGE FOR 
TEACHERS. GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  S.W, 15. 
a MON*14 RATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 


Chairwin and Hoa. Seeretary, Mr. C. G. 
Mr. W. HL. @*ston.— For intore 
from th foarl of Education 


Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
ition concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
pily to the Principal, Miss BE. b. LAWRENCE, 


containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years S$ months) Into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—-GIEVES, Ltd. (Vublication Dept.), Royal Navy House,” 
21 Vid Bond Street, 


London, W.1, 
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Head-Master: G. H N, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

for Universities, Army, Navy, lessi 
holarships include two of £100 to 
‘ba Chemical and Physical Laboratories, 
> Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum.— —Paittic ulars may ‘be obtai ned 


callie SCHOOL, | 


preparation 
Leaving Sc 


Bath, 


fromthe BURSAR. 





TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School } 


0° ssa 


FouSDERS vr 
> ATH, z.C.B., 
ORG MAC AR 





, K.C.LE., AND 


HEAD- MASTER: THE REY. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH. 
(St, Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; ; 
GRADUAL K 


The school stands in its own maynificent 
ful climate, 


1 JESSE BOOT, Lady BOOT 
M. V. BL ic Ki; R DOUGL AS, 





healthy sits uation, Every 1 vote rm conve nie ni e 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE- 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head- Master, 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIS 


STOCK. — Ree ognize a 

Army Council, Magnificent building in bes 

facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEER ING class for N ‘AV AL 
= Head-Master: H. V. ‘wf 





HURCHER’S COLLEGE, 


Head-Master, F. E. Woodali, M.A. 
£95 3s. 10d. per termn.— All applications to the 


PETERSFLELD, 
*R.G.S (late of Oundle } > 
LAD-MASTER’'S SECRETARY, 





7\ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


held during the first week in July 


ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, valuc 

14 on June Ist, 1925, Boys under 15 on the 

the Scholarships, but 2 higher standard of work will be expected, 
For _ Sa. periotien apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


An Examination will be 


, open to boys under 





W: LLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 





four Houses, Staffed by Oxfor 
Fe. PC. 


Wellington, Somer 





— 





by Army Council, O ‘, Swimming, ete, 
HEAD-MASTER, ellington School, Some 





” “Private uition, 





| ( HELTENHAM.— ( pper Coliets, Cleeve Hill, Ideal — 





OHN DUXBURY’S E 
e) Voice Cutture. Recirine, Pubwu 
a SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 1 








4) Li IPETION., Mr. 
4 phd th de terms for Privat 


POLITE Al ‘xi 


Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting 


orsign. 





JiLLA BIENVENUE LAUS 
SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING 3 HOOL 
French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, 


Hig zhhe st references.— Prin« ipal, Miss RUFER. 
STUDENT GIRL (FRENC H-SWISS), 

i to spend her holidays in a good family as ¢ 

Latin. Geatiens, Mutual terms, Writ 


Sejour, Lausanne, Switzerland 


ban noun Agencies. 


DV it tE ABOU 
JA HOME or on the es. 


DOMESTI wes 


given lre¢ 


is 
MESSRS. GABBITAS 
56 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ducational Agent 


Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are per onally { 
Principals in the country. They will also b gis 


stablishments giving a course ol trailing 
uture and Horticulture 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS 


CHAMBLANDES, 


Escort from London, 








tine chil tr (Susie. 


ree LISHMENTS, 


equainted ‘with nearly 
svnply full information about 








'HOOLS ror BOYS 
S‘ 


TUTORS for ARMY : 


LERGY RECEIVING DELICATE 
SPECIAL CAKE AND 
Mes J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date 


Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the 


YARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospe 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, 


1cHOOLS AND 


Messrs, TRUMAN & 
Scholastic 


61 CONDUIT STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 32 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most potato 


price 2s. 6d., 


ctuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 
and rough idea of fees should be gi 
J.& Jd. PATON Educational | Awe nts 145 © annon Street } 








able information and advice concerning 
viven (free of charge) to parents stating their requirement 
1 pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, ; 
KNIGHTLEY, 





Rerxaeo- D MASSEY, 


Good Stor 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 





RONALD MASSE Y. 108 Victoria Street, 


Authors, Tupetur iting, ke. 


LITERARY 








A CARE AREER T HAT  PAYS.— Advertisement writing and publicity 
t work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time,—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. 1.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 3 rc 





‘ARN Money by Your Pen. 
4 to write, what to write about, where 
Illustrased booklet free.—Regent lustitute (Dept, 8 





Unique postal course: 


UTHORS Wanted ; poems, plays, novels. children’s stories, &e, 
Known or unknown writers HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CO... LPD., St, 
Leonard’ s Chambers, Bristol, Established 1919 


‘ECRETARIAL WORK AND JOURNALISM.-- 
Advice about > eae and training centres in London and the provinces 
may be obtained trom 
“TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, LID., 


6L Con init St 











A! THORS’ MSS. “type wr.tien | with intelligenee promptly and 
accurately at 10d, per 1,000, car pies Sd. per 1.000 MONA STUART, 
rhe Wandsworth Ty pin: s Bureau, 126 Hig Street, Wandsworth 


: | PSYPEW RITING. — Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
St.. Strand, Ww. 4 Gerrard 6179 stinositata Reports, Circulars 





$otels, Hpdros, bc 


AE OTEL CONST ANC E, 23 Lancaster Gate, 


A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 


I outes, Recently re- 


looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and ‘bu 





decorated and beautifully turnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires amd 
telephones in all bedi ooms, Good foed and xLcooking. Litt Perms from 12s, Gd, 
| per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (singie); 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 
_Telephe ne: Paddington 0s 3 


EFORMED INNS.—-Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns aud Hotels managed by the People's Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A.. Ltd St. G rze’s louse, 193 Regent Street, 
‘Dor TR .E E, ISL E OF SKY ik. ROYAL HOTEL. 


fine tin the far-famed Misty I Paving s>3 \ in 3} hours’ s 
of Lochalsi An attractiv an | healthy Summer R t kivery vate a 
esting motor 8, golf course near Write for iustrated Booklet containing 20 
fi » Views Moderate Ron stints lerms 











iA OOR COURT. SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
Bi adjoinin I8-hole Golf Cour micnifi ts Views CVery rooin Exeelent 


cuisine, chef; cloctriclight ; gas-th in bedrooi hasyv i h 1, shops, church 
Good safe bathing: hady garden ( 1 garay Comfortable car for hire 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated bovklet, Telephone: Iso 


Sidmouth 








J Hotel. S00 ft. above vie Glorio view Grounds adjoin 
Spacious room Exeellent cuisine Best utre for Cotswolds, Moder 
‘Phone Cleeve Hill a 


THOLL PAL ACI 2 HOPE L. Pitlochry. “Perths hire. Unique Hotel 





4 situated amidst fine t ry he Seottish Highlands, Grounds 46 acre 
LL AN WwW ATE R mOrE: L.. Brides of \lian, Stir! lingshire. Excel. 
4 lent motoring centrefor Tro hs, RobR intryv. I e Garden, Lawn a; 


\ ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.-'The finest Gol ing 


Centre in Great Britain N Coll ¢ vithin en-y h. Lawn Tenni 


] E AU TL L BUTTERMERE.—-Near Honister Vass, Grea 
a Gable, A Wildest scene Ira r VICTORIA FAMILY Hol 
R.A.C, Moderate tariff. Travel via Coekermout 


\F 1G HL Y recommend a Hie To Home for Ne oak: Co Ihe ot and 


Girl p rtieularl thos rom t ™ "i Moderate t 1 
Mrs PIERPOINT Phe Close, Overton-by-Frodsh hest . 
A ‘~T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydroat moderate coat. Tel 341. Litt. 


Cours, &r. 


11K HENRY LUNN, LoD. 
Ss , 


£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 da Hotels and Rai! 

£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, t4 days’ Hotcls and Rail, 

£15 1 O BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 day Hotels and Rail. 
Illustrated Booklet post Iree, 


5 HW.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Annoucements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 1027, 


WMbolemeal, Xe. 
HOLEMEAL or or STONEGR Ol ND F LOUR. Ground with 


tones onl Cash with order s post free, Put up in strong 
cartons "THE BR WHI KS MILLING 0., ‘Loxwond Sussex 


NDIGEST LON cx RED by taking Wholem« a Placobred 
Biscuits and Dandelion Coffee Essence in place of tea and white bread, 
Post paid 3/3, with full particulars, from Pitman ™ Health Pood Co., Birmingham, 


|} OME-MADE CAKES. 1 Ib. square, 3 lb. oblong. 1/9, 2/- per 
Ib., post free on 6 lbs DEI MI, Waverley, Revdon Southwe id. 


-filiscellancous, 


B ANISH LONE LI INE SS by ‘forming congenial friendships 
through the U.C.C.— Fer particulars write SECREPAKY 8.R., Cambridge 
Street. London, 5.W. 1. 





ROWN SHER R y “(old- fashion style), 78s. per dozen- bettles, 


BY Sample bottle per post, 7s WICKHAM «& es LTD., Bideford. Est. 1817 








BY LACK COCKER SPANIEL PUPS. Pedigree. Nine weeks 


old, £10 1 103. and £6 6s MARTIN SEC KER, Iver, Bucks. 





QOME THING | NE WwW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Ss FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Ere Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of ove 
Vases, owls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, ivery piece HAND-COLOU RED, 
BeautHul colourings, Big profits. Customer writes; “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else, If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have Lecn saie in having quite three times the amount.’” 
Write for ful) details." RAINBOW ” POTTERY CO., Dept, “5,” Linddectd, Sussex, 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY 3B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 

REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Descriptive price list free, or send 


garments for free estim: ate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING CO. (De pt. A.), 
16 Cl Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 





ATE EDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work forSale. Ladies’ 
Gentlemen and Children’s Underclothing. Household Linens made and 
repaired. ‘lerms Cash. References and Estimates given. -SWORVER, 33 Ware 
Road, Hertford, Herts. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 1s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jeweilery (broken or 
Otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CU.,, 694 Market Street, Manchester, 





Value 


Estd. 1850. 





TOUR House can be cleared quickly of Cockroaches and Black- 
beetles by using Dlattis, a guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood 


test of 30 years. Tins Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., post free from Sole Makers :— 
HOWARTHS, 4 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Larg' er Sizes for export, lower rates, 
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| a 
E T 
: LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
_; MEMORANDUM ON BALANCE OF 
— | PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
E BALANCES, 1910—1923. 
~-} Vol. .—Balance of Payments and Summary 
Trade Tables. Price 2/6 net. 
Vol. 1.—Trade Statistics of Forty-two 
Countries. Price 12/6 net. 
This publication contains the results of a s rious attempt to 
stimulate the study of the balance of international payments—a 
collection of the available estimates which have been published 
elsewhere and a number of others specially prepared by Govern- 
ments for the League of Nations. The two volumes fill a 
considerable gap in economic literature. 
E | CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. = 
a 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2}! i 











WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period—a Time of Tran- 
sition—a Time of manifoid Changes--with probiems and difficulties of its 
own. She becomes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intolerabiy 
strained, and her former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, 
palpitations, rushes of blood to the head, lassitude—in short, a multiplicity 
of troubles which perplex and bewiider her. 


It behoves all wom 
with the knowledge 


“THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN.” 


n on the verge of this changeful period to arm themselves 
which will solve those difficultics and problems by reading 


Gs. 9d. Post Free. 


Mr. Walter M. oe the author, deals with his subject in a wise and 
helpful manner id conveys just that information for want of which women 
have sufiered so needlessly. 

The volume is well vouched for, 
as the following extracts bespeak: 

British Medical Journal: “ A quanticy of ex mmmonsense instruction and advice.” 

The Medical Vimes: “In every way excellent.’ 
Nursing Mirror: “This bouk should cheer an ne ourage many @ woman on the 





verge of the menoy 
*‘Hlighly instructive, strongly sen nsible, 


’ 


Glasgow Herald: and well written. 


Health Promotion, Ltd., 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq.,London,£.C.4 | 


Book Copy of “ Health and Efficiency” FREE 
upon request, 


uc and Specimen 


Catalog 








WaYavaa Taye) 


THE “FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


is to be seen on the special floor devoted 
to Bookbindings. 

Buy your standard works and fine editions from us, 
and you will be sure of possessing books which will 
minister constantly to your sense of good taste. 


We have a department for Second-hand and 
Scarce Books. 


All the newest books on day of publication. 
Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Maytfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment te His Majesty the King 
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| Works by 


| Dr. MARIE STOPES 


| D.Sc., Ph.D. 
=a 


| Married Love 6/- net. 


The most important contribution to the sex problem 
which has ever been made accessible to the English 


| | 











public. Signed Limited Edition, with portrait, 
21/- net. 16th Edition. | 
| 
TS. 
Wise Parenthood 3/6 net. | 
A practical, safe and scientific treatise on Birth 


Control for married people. 


and 


It has the approval of 


scientists. 72th Edition. 


| Radiant Motherhood 6/- net. 


A valuable, 


eminent doctors 


A book for parents. simple and safe 


guide for married people. 3rd Edition. 

<> 

} Dr. Slopes’s books have been 
translated into French, German, 
Swedish, Danish, Czech, Rou- 
gianian, Polish, Dutch, Hun- 


garian and Spanish. They have 
been endorsed by eminent doctors 
and praised and recommended 
wm every quarter of the Press. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, W.C. 


AT 


G. LTD., 
2 














A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


EUROFE IN THE 
By DAVIb Out 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
, Fellow and ‘lutor ot w College, 
Jemy ivo, cloth, with 4 m . Pre 


A BOOK ABOU T SCHOOLS. 
Schoolboys, Schooimasters, and poamahe. 
By A. R. HOVE MONCRIEFI I) cloth. Pris 
SOME U MBRI AN CITIE S. 
} , ARRISON, lustrated 
reproe il 


Large crown &Svo, ¢ !’ 








re y” Fax Phos 





#5 taken 


THE RE AL pe Ww. 
Vv . NEWMAN, F.C.R.A., &« With a Preface by the \ 
ind Introduction by Isrann Zan 


Large ere 


ice Cnt L eae 3 
wri vo, cloth Ir 7s 


THE LITL RG Y “ Gleniiedk to Christian 
Rome). 
Jiy M. A. R. TUKER. 


Second Edition, revised and entirely reset. Crown Svo, clot 


and Ecclesiastical 


DAL MATIA igs new addition to the 

Books ”’). 
By HORATIO F. oe N, 
(24 in colour) by Wattir Tyxpat 
Large 


“Popular Series of Colour 
LL.D. cont 
E, R. I. 
crown S&yo, cloth Pri 
THE MYSTERY “OF “THE — KING DOM OF GOD. 
The Secret of Jesus’ Ronee and Passion. 

By PROFESSOR ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Transl l, with an 

Introduction, by Water Lowrie. 

Large crown Svo, cloth 


MODERN POULTRY- KE E PING. 


By GEORGE SCOTT, SS. With 8 pages of 
shutearasten. Crown Svo, « 








lot Pric aS 





DAVID CHARTERS, Engineer, Doctor, and isdaiaiie, 
1894. 
Compiled by VICTORIA T. 


1864- 


COATS. 
Large crown 
CANDID COUNSELS TO EXPECTANT 


By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, Certif. L.O.S., 
Health Society of London. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


&vo, cloth. P 

MOTHE RS. 
Lecturer to th ‘ nal 
Price 3s. Gd. net 








4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. I. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
LUNDY: ITS HISTORY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY 
By LEWIS R. W. LOYD. 


With 29 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


9 ™ _ 
LIFE’S LITTLE LAUGHS 
3y MELESINA SETON CHRISTC?PHER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful little volume—the kind which whiies away the time 
when sleep will not come or offers a moment's distraction from the 
worries of life when one picks it up.”—T7he 


THE SHEPHERD aaa ETERNITY 
And Other Poems. By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

“Miss Eva Gore-Boc rth is one of the most sensitively clear, yet 
intellectually an de imaginatively sure, exponents of the mystic faith 

} among modern poets.’ -M anchester Guardian. 

| 


| GREAT BRITAIN AND 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
By EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, Professor of 
History, Stanford University, California. 

__ With} ilust rations. _Two Vol umes. Svo. 30s. net. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 








Sketch. 











OF INDIA, from 1858 to 1918 
By Professor HI sessnted DODWELL, M.A. 
With 6 Maps. ¢ vn Svo. 6s. 





MODERNISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Three Farm Street Leetures to which is added a Chapter on the 
Problem and the Prospects of Christian Re-union. 


By the Rev. FRANCIS WOODLOCK, §S.J., M.C, 
With a Preface by G. K. Cnuesrerton. 
Crown &vo. P aper Covers . 2s. 6d. ; ( loth, 3s. _ 6d. 


, 


LONGMANS, G REEN & cO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C., 4. 














OXFORD BOOKS 


Travel in England in the 
: 7th Century 


ry JO: AN PARKES. “If all persons, both ladies, 
s more Gentlemen, would spend some of their 
tyme in Journeys to visit their native Land, and be 
curious to — themselves and make observ: ations, 
it would . . ld much to its esteem and glory in 
our minds.” thus wrote Mrs. Celia Fiennes, who 
herself travelled some three thousand miles (chiefly 
on horseback) more than two hundred years ago. 
With 49 illustrations. 21s. net. 


Peaks and Pleasant Pastures 
By Sir CLAUD SCHUSTER. 
papers, the greater part dealing - the Alps. 
five maps drawn by E. H. New. 7s. 6d. net. 


A collection of 


With 


Three Travel Anthologies 5s. net each 
The Englishman in the Alps 
Selected | by ARNOLD LUNN, 


The Englishman in Italy 
Selected by G. H. WOLLASTON. 


The Englishman in Greece, 
with an introduction by Sir J. RENNELL 


RODD. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Observer: “Mr. Graham's intimate knowledge of 
the old Russia “id ‘speaks attention for what he has, to say of 
the prospects of a collapse of the present regime 


KING EDWARD VII. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEF. 2 





With Maps. Crown 8vo. 





vols. Medium Svo. 








Vol. I.: From Birth to Accession. 31s. 6d. net. 
LOVE 
3y the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
H ~~ T 
| THIS OLD MAN 
By GERTRUDE BONE. Crown Syo. 6s. net. 
| Country Life: “Winter, spring, summer, autun all the 
changes of ‘the beautiful, and death struc k yea ar’ ina 


who care for 
1 that, as 


country village run through it, and thos« 
books which leave you a little thoughtful, who fe 











Elizabeth, the young moth r, Says, There is something 
| bigger behind liy ing,’ will Driz e this little volume.” 
THE LOW ROAD 
By ISABELLA HOLT. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


iana Glen Miss Holt has captured 
oman and put he 


hodily and 
s Holt deserves wid 


TeCcOgni- 


The Observer: “Tn Jul 
|} a live and most attractive w 
spiritually on paper. ... Mis 








tion over here. 
| AN ANTHOL OGY OF ‘MEDIEV AL L ATIN 
| 
| Chosen by STEPHEN GASELEE, M.A. F.S.A,, 
| C.B.E. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times Literary Supplemes ‘This admirable lit 
| book is one which has long “asa W eae ; A ‘ook ol 
great learning, exercised with a sure and light touch, and 
with admirable economy. It will find enthusiastic readers 


and it should certainly be included in the 


in many quarters ; 
ixth forms in schools. To 


them 


























reading of all classical s 
| and to others as well—it will « pen up a new world.” 
VOICES ; OF THE § : STONES 
Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A POETRY REC iT AL 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 
ry al al al To? 
THE SIRENS 
An Ode. By LAURENC E BINYON. New and 
| Revised Edition. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
| The Nation and the Atheneum: “ Mr. Binyon’s new poem 
| is, I believe, as sure of survival as any poem of our time 
| that I have read. Different in kind and in quality from 
| anything its author has written before. It is a 
masterpiece in its kind—a kind rarely attempted in our 


day.” 


THE ETHICS 
the Report of the Special Committee 
National Council of Public Morals, 
Manilla Cover. 2s. 6d. net. 





OF BIRTH CONTROL 
Being 
by the 
Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








appointed | 


| 




















t tP ublished. iy 6 ne L 


‘THE GEESE | baer sof * Tigothy's Quest 





By MARY BOURN. ;: u ne Me iI This ig 
ually ell-writt ory.’”’ 
GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., ‘Henrietta Street, ‘Sen: 


‘ nd 
Ph Farm,” 


FLY SOUTH »,*\ pout i sada: 
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Take your Wireless 
into the Garden with 
= — ension 
72° [ELECTRON WIRE 


Sitevwnene | TheNew London Electron Works Ltd London £6. 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital 
is nearly £100,000 in Debt. 


vw is a prevalent belief that St. Thomas’s 
| Hospital, which for so long has refrained from making 
any public appeal to the generosity of the charitable, is 
not in need of funds. 





The tragic truth is that, at the present moment, this 
great Hospital is struggling under a debt of nearly 


facts must be made public. 


| £100,000. 

| In this serious crisis of the Hospital’s history, the old 
| policy of dignified reticence is no longer possible. The 
| 

| 


Your Help is Urgently Needed 


to restore the Finances of one of Britain’s Oldest Hospitals 


| | pPerownen inom : 


All British Sportsmen 


who desire to help a 
Worthy Cause should 
take a Ticket in the 


SPORTSMEN BALLOT | 


Organised in aid of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and 
entirely controlled — by 
its Permanent Officials. 











Remember! 


@ St. Thomas’s War Services 
as the 5th London General Hos- 
pital, 





allowing for State 
contributions, left the Hospital 


with a debt of £80,000. 
@ This is YOUR debt! 


Will You Send 


a Donation To-day 


(Just a litle inore than you can afford) 


and Help to wipe off this Debi ? 


after 





FIRST PRIZE: £5,000 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER VALUABLE 
PRIZES. 





FREE ART GIFT TO FIRST 
100,000 APPLICANTS FOR TICKETS. 
TICKETS - 2/6 EACH. 


Wrile at on for your Tk het to :— 


THE APPEAL SECRETARY, 


(DEPT. S.), 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, S.£. 1. 








DONATIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED BY 
THE APPEAL SECRETARY 


(Department S), 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
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